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CHAPTER I. 



A BUSINESS INTERVIEW. 



** Ah, Mr. Tretliick ! " said the banker 
quietly, as Geoffrey was ushered into his 
handsome study, crammed with books that 
he seldom read, " I hope I have not brought 
you up from any important engagement." 

" Well, yes, I was going to be very busy,'* 
said Geoffrey, " I had an appointment on the 
chff." 

" I am very sorry,'* said the banker, " I 
thought — " 

"That I had nothing to do, and would 
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come down directly. You were quite right, 
sir, and here I am.'* 

^^ But your engagement ? " 

" Was with myself — to go and loaf about 
and stare down deserted mine shafts, and growl 
at the obstinacy of proprietors who refuse to 
be made rich." 

Mr. Penwynn had begun to look disap- 
pointed ; he now brightened a little. 

" You are quite at Hberty then, Mr. Tre- 
thick ? " 

^* Quite, sir.'* 

" And willing to earn a few guineas ? " 

" Most wilhng, sir. When shall I begin ? 
I'm growing rusty from disuse." 

Mr. Penwynn sat thinking for a few 
moments, gazing at Geoflfrey, and then he 
began, — 

" Rundell and Sharp spoke most highly of 
you, Mr. Trethick." 

" I thank them for their good opinion, sir." 

" They said that you were a man most 
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thoroughly to be trusted, and that you were 
conscientious to a degree." 

"Indeed, sir," said Geoffrey sharply. 
" When did they say that ? " 

Mr. Penwynn was a little taken aback, but 
he recovered himself, and said with a smile, — 

"In a letter that I have received from 
them." 

"Then you have been writing to make 
further inquiries about me, Mr. Penwynn." 

" WeU— ^yes, I have." 

" Good 1 " said Geoffrey quietly. " Then 
I presume you are satisfied, Mr. Penwynn ? " 

" Yes, I am," was the reply, ^* and on the 
strength of their recommendations I am about 
to try and throw something — ^just a trifle — ^in 
your way." 

" Mining, I hope ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Trethick, mining ; but on one 
condition." 

" And what is that, Mr. Penwynn ? " 

" That I have your whole and sole effort 
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to work for my interest to the best of your 
ability.'* 

" Why, of course, sir," sai d Geoffrey, ** I 
should be taking your pay.*' 

" Yes, Mr. Trethick ; but I have known 
cases where a man takes pay from one em- 
ployer, and works in the interest of another." 

" Mr. Penwynn ! " 

" I don't for a moment hint that you would 
do such a thing, Mr. Trethick. I merely say 
to you I trust you to do for me the best you 
can, and not let yourself be tempted away 
from the path of rectitude by any of the 
scoundrels you may encounter." 

" Mr. Penwynn," said Geoffrey, warmly, 
" you ought not to speak to me like that after 
the letter you say you have had. But now, 
sir, suppose we proceed to business ? " 

" Exactly ! " said Mr. Penwynn, drawing 
his chair a little nearer. " The fact is, Mr. 
Trethick — this in confidence, mind, and for 
the present I don't want to appear in the 
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matter at all — I have been offered at a price 
a mine over which, two or three companies 
have failed. I want to know whether it is 
worth my while to buy that mine, and I am 
going to act upon your report.'* 

'' A tin -mine ? " said Geoffrey. 

" Yes ; a disused mine." 

" Not Wheal Camac ? " 

** Yes, Wheal Carnac," said Mr. Penwynn, 
starting. "What of it?" 

"Buy it ! " said Geoffrey, sharply. 

^^ Buy it ? " said Mr. Penwynn, frowning. 
" What do you mean ? " 

" What 1 say," said Geoffrey, eagerly ; 
" buy it." 

" You are not long in giving in a report, 
Mr. Trethick," said the banker, suspiciously. 
"Maylask what you know of Wheal Carnac ?" 

"More than you suppose, sir," was the 
reply. I have been looking about that place 
a good deal, and I am of opinion that with 
capital I could make it pay." 
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** Oh, yes ! so I suppose," said the banker ; 
'*but you are going much too fast, Mr. 
Trethick. What I want to know is whether 
the mine is worth buying at a price." 

" What price ? " exclaimed Geoffrey. 

Mr. Penwynn hesitated, bit his nails, 
tapped the table, and looked again and again 
at his companion's searching eyes. 

*' Well,"^ he said at last — " this is in 
confidence, Mr. Trethick — eight hundred 
pounds ! " 

" Why the land's worth it," cried Geoffrey; 
" there can be no doubt about that." 

" Possibly," said Mr. Penwynn. 

** The buildings — the material," cried 
Geoffrey. "Why really, Mr. Penwynn, I 
could give you a decisive answer at once. 
The place is worth buying." 

The banker sat gazing at him in a curious, 
searching way, and he made no reply for a 
few minutes ; but it was evident that he was 
a little infected by Geoffrey's enthusiasm. 
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" Are you willing to go down the mine as 
far as you can go, Mr. Trethick — I mean for 
water — and to see what tokens you can find 
of tin ore." 

"Yes," said Geoffrey, "I'll go down again 
if you like." 

"Again?" 

" Yes ; IVe been down as far as |I could 

" You have, Mr. Trethick ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Greoffrey, smiling, "I have." 

" But right down to the water ? " 

" Right down into it, sir," replied Geoffrey, 

laughing. " I had a regular ducking, for my 

companion let the rope slip." 

" Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Trethick, 

that you made the descent of Wheal CarnacJ?" 
" To be sure I do, sir. Look here, Mr. 

Penwynn, I took rather a fancy to that place. 

Everything is so thorough and well done. 

Then I met with a rough mining fellow, one 

Amos Pengelly. Know him ? " 
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Mr. Penwynn nodded. 

" He is sanguine about the mine, and 
asked me to examine it. I did so as far as 

I could, and tlien one night we procured a 

rope, and I rigged up a ship's block on a 

stoutish cross-beam, took a lanthorn, and 

Pengelly let me down." 

^' By himself?" 

" Oh, yes ! sir ; he's as strong as a horse. 
But he did duck me." 

" Mr. Trethick," said the banker, pulling 
out his pocket-handkerchief, ** do you mean 
to tell me that you trusted to one man to 
lower you down that pit ? " 

" I do, Mr. Penwynn, and a precious black 
pit it is ; and, as I tell you, he let me down 
rather too far, but not till I had had a good 
look round." 

" And what did you discover ? " said 

the banker, wiping the palms of his wet 

hands. 

" Nothing," said Geoffrey, bluntly. « No 
more than I could find out on the heap of 
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debris. No thorougli examination could be 
made witliout the mine were pumped out." 

" And that would cost ? — " 

" Fifty or a hundred pounds, perhaps two," 

said Geoffrey. " Principally for carriage of 

pumping apparatus, fixing, and taking down 

again." 

*' You have been thoroughly into the matter, 

then," said Mr. Penwynn, who was growing 

more and more interested. 

" Thoroughly," said Geoffrey, bluntly, " I 
don't play with what I take up, sir." 

The banker shifted his position, got up, 
walked about the room, sat down again, and 
began tapping the table with his fingers. 

" Will you have a cigar, Mr. Trethick ? " 
he said, unlocking a drawer. 

" Thanks, no," said Geoffrey. " I don't 
smoke over business." 

There was another pause, during which 
Geoffrey sat patiently awaiting the banker's 
orders, while that gentleman was evidently 
turning the aflkir well over in his mind. 
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At last lie spoke. 

"Mr. Trethick," he said, " what remunera- 
tion should you ask to undertake to examine 
that mine ? " 

" Can't be done without pumping out, sir." 

" Supposing I place the necessary funds at 
your disposal ? " 

Geoffrey drew his chair closer. 

" Do you mean this, Mr. Penwynn ? " 

" I never joke over business-matters, Mr. 
Trethick," said the banker. 

* * Mr. Penwynn,' ' said Geoffrey, rising, and 
by his words chasing away from the banker's 
mind any lingering doubt of his energy, " I 
have so much faith in making that mine pay, 
that I'll do what you ask for nothing, but be 
content with a percentage on fiittire profits." 

" No, Mr. Trethick, I never work in that 
way," said Penwynn. " I ask your services 
on what I suppose to be a fortnight or three 
weeks' task. I want your best energies, and 
a truthful and just report, not highly coloured, 
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rather the reverse. If you will do this for 
me, I will give you a fee of five-and-twenty 
guineas. Will that do ? " 

" Do ? Yes ! " cried Geoffrey, flushing. 



*' When shall I besrin r 






*'When you please," said the banker, 
smiling at his earnestness. 

" And you place funds at my disposal ? " 

" Yes, to the amount of a hundred pounds. 
If that is not enough, you may spend another 
fifty. Then stop. But mind you are doing 
this under orders. I do not wish to appear in 
the matter yet. If it were known that I was 
going in for such a mad venture, as people 
would call it, I should lose all credit in the 
place. Not that it would much matter," he 
added, with a contemptuous smile. '* Well, 
Mr. Trethick, shall we draw up a memoran- 
dum to the effect that you will give me your 
best services in this commission ? I trust to 
you, implicitly." 

" If you hke," said Geoifrey, grimly, as he 
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once more rose and took an excited stride up 
and down tlie room. " Mr. Penwynn^ he ex- 
claimed, stopping short before the banker, 
"you have given me new life in this display 
of confidence. There's my memorandum and 
bond, sir," he cried, stretching out his broad, 
firm hand, and gripping that of the banker. 
" You shan't repent it, come what may." 

" I hope not, Trethick," said Mr. Penwynn, 
smiling, " but time tries all." 

" Oh no ! " said Geoffrey, sharply. " That's 
an old saw, and I put no faith in saws. Time 
will try me, Mr. Penwynn ; there's no doubt 
of that. And now I'm off.' 

" It's close upon one o'clock," said Mr. 
Penwynn, glancing at his watch. " You'll 
stay and have lunch ? " 

"No, thanks," said Geoffrey; "I'm going 
to work off some of this rust. But how am 
I to let you know how I am getting on ? " 

" Don't you trouble about that," said Mr. 
Penwynn, laughing. " You don't know 
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Carnac yet. Why, every step you take will 
be known all over the place, and people will 
be asking what madman is finding the 
money." 

** I see," said Geoffrey, nodding. 

" Give me a written report when you have 
done. Mr. Chynoweth shall send you a 
cheque-book, and your cheques will be 
honoured to the sum I name." 

Geoffrey looked him full in the eyes for a 
moment or two longer, and then strode off, 
Rhoda, who was at the window, seeing him 
pass, evidently deeply intent upon something, 
for he paid no heed to her, but made straight 
for Horton mine to see Pengelly, while Mr. 
Penwynn walked up and down his study with 
a satisfied air, as if he considered that he had 
done a good morning's work. 

"He's the right man," he said, rubbing 
his hands. " He's as true as steel ! " 

Putting on his hat, he walked down to the 
oflBce, he knew not why, but taking a deeper 
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interest in the affair each moment, and pass- 
ing Tregenna on the opposite side of the way. 

" Send Mr. Geoffrey Trethick a cheque- 
book, Chynoweth," he said, as he entered his 
office, and spoiled a most interesting game of 
whist. 

Mr. Chynoweth took down his slate, and 
made an entry. 

" Honour his cheques to the amount of a 
hundred and fifty." 

This entry was also made upon the slate> 
and Mr. Penwynn walked back to his lunch. 

Mr. Chynoweth became thoughtful. He 
had played out a hand at whist in his desk 
that morning ; and he had written an offer 
of marriage to Miss Pavey, who had won 
five and sixpence of him the previous night 
at whist; but this was a very important 
matter, and thinking that he could remain a 
bachelor a little longer, he took out his letter, 
opened, read it, sighed, and, striking a match, 
carefully burned it on the hearth. 
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" Tregennaliere — Trethick to draw cheques 
— what's that mean ? " said Mr. Chynoweth, 
thoughtfully. ** What does the governor 
mean by that? I hope he is not going ia 
for mining. If he is—" 

He paused for a few moments. 

'*I wouldn't bet a crown he is not going 
to try Wheal Carnac." 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW TREGENNA HOOKED HIS FISH. 

There was, of course, a reason for the banker's 
actions. 

John Tregenna had at once taken advan- 
tage of the proposal that he should still be 
on friendly terms with the Penwynns, and, 
calling frequently and dining there, set him- 
self, in a pleasant, frank manner, to remove 
any unpleasant feeling that might exist in 
Rhoda's mind. 

To her he was gentlemanly and courteous, 
without formality, showing in every way that 
it was his desire that the past should be for- 
gotten. With Mr. Penwynn he resumed his 
old business relations, and, as the banker's 
confidential solicitor, he finished and carried 
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througli a tiresome law case, wliicli ridded 
Mr. Penwynn of a good deal of anxiety, and 
put five hundred pounds in his pocket. 

**By the way," he said, on the morning 
when he had brought in the news of the 
satisfactory settlement, and it had been dis- 
cussed, " they want to sell Wheal Carnac." 

" So Chynoweth told me some little time 
back," said Mr. Penwynn. " I wish they may 
get a customer." 

" WeU, so do I, if it comes to that," said 
Tregenna, " because I am to have a hundred 
if I effect a sale." 

"And where will you get customers? 
Why they've wasted no end in putting it up 
for auction in London, advertisements and 
one way and the other." 

" Yes, and that makes them willing now to 
part with the place for a mere song." 

" Bah ! " said Mr. Penwynn. " The place 
is worthless. The money wasted there is 



enormous." 
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" Yes, they were pretty extravagant ; but 
do you know, Penwynn, Fve got hold of a 
man who used to work there." 

" Yes ? " 

" A man of the name of Lannoe." 

"Lannoe, Lannoe? Why that was the 
man who summoned a miner for half killing 
him." 

" To be sure, yes, so it was. I remember 
now. Some quarrel about a girl." 

" Of course. That scoundrel -Prawle's 
wench down at the Cove. Well, what about 
him ? " 

" He swears to me that when the company 
broke up, and the owners would advance no 
more money, they had just got to good pay- 
ing stuff." 

"I don't believe it," said Mr. Penwynn 
sharply. 

" Well I don't put much faith in it myself, 
but they say where there's smoke there's 
fire." 
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" Not in this case, Tregenna, for Wheal 
Carnac was all smoke." 

"Ha, ha, ha! That's not so very bad, 
Penwynn/' said the solicitor, laughing; "but 
I cannot help thinking there may be some- 
thing in it." 

" Well, I tell you what I'd do then," said 
Mr. Penwynn, looking very serious ; " you're 
pretty warm, Tregenna ; buy Wheal Carnac, 
and then buy up the machinery from some 
other mine that is in difficulties, work 
the concern on your own hook, and land a 
fortune." 

Tregenna half closed his eyes and tightened 
his lips into a dry smile of derision, as he 
looked at the banker, and then the two men 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

"Not exactly," said Tregenna. "I don't 
quite see myself performing such an act of 
lunacy at present; but really, seriously 
though, I do think there is something in that 



mine." 
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"Yes," said Mr. Penwynn, picking his 
teeth, '' water ! " 

"Yes, that's the devil of it. Else they 
want so little for the place that I'd go to 
the expense of having it tested. In fact, 
they ask so small a sum now that a man might 
venture to buy it for nothing else but a spec, 
to sell again." 

"Like me to buy it, perhaps," said the 
banker, laughing. 

" I don't know," said Tregenna seriously ; 
" but I wouldn't mind going in for spending 
a little money in testing the place." 

"Now look here, Tregenna," said Mr. 
Penwynn, " what is your game here ? " 

"My game? Oh, that's soon said. I 
want to make a hundred pounds commission 
on the sale, and get an account against the 
vendors for another fifty." 

"Do you think there is anything in that 
man's words ? " 

" Heaven knows," said Tregenna ; " but if 
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they are true, tlie place, instead of being 
worth eight hundred pounds, would be worth 
more than as many thousands." 

Mr. Penwynn thrust his hands very deeply 
ini30 his pockets and whistled softly, as he 
gazed searchingly at the other. For though 
Tregenna had thrown some hundreds latterly 
in his way, he was still upon his guard. 

" I should estimate the land and foreshore 
as being worth the money," said Tregenna. 
" There's a good deal of it, and the building 
material in squared granite is worth a trifle. 
There's plenty to build a couple of good 
houses." 

" Ah ! you want to make that hundred and 
fifty pounds, Tregenna." 

" Yes, I do, certainly ; but I don't think 
the buyer could be much out of pocket unless 
he began mining on his own account. Of 
that I wash my hands. By the way, 
though, that would not make a bad building 
site." 
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"Too exposed," said Mr. Penwynn 
thoughtfully. 

" Well, yes, it is exposed, certainly." 

" What do they want for it ? " 

" A thousand, but between ourselves they 
wouldn't refuse eight hundred." 

"No, I suppose not," said Mr. Penwynn 
drily. "Look here, Tregenna, what will 
you spring towards having the place pumped 
out, quietly you know, to see if there's any 
truth in your fellow's assertion ? " 

Tregenna sat tapping the table with his 
fingers, and he did not reply. 

" You don't seem to rise at that fly,^' said 
Mr. Penwynn, laughing. 

" I was thinking whether I could get them 
to advance fifty pounds for the purpose ; but 
they're so poor, and if they would it could 
only be on some undertaking to buy. I tell you 
what, Penwynn, I haven't much faith in the 
fellow's statement proving correct — I believe, 
mind you, he's an honest fellow, but he may 
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have been mistaken — in fact I haven^t much 
faith in anything now," he continued dis- 
mally; "but I tell you what TU do; Til 
stand fifty to your fifty to examine the place 
properly before you do anything else, on one 
condition." 

"What^sthat?** 

" That if it turns out a failure and you 
don't buy, you'll make that fifty up to me 
out of something else — that you won't let me 
be the loser." 

" What else ? " 

Tregenna laughed. 

" There's no doing you, Penwynn, with an 
assumption of modesty. There, frankly, I 
want something more off it. If it turns out 
a good thing you will come down handsome." 

" I will," said Mr. Penwynn. " You leave 
that to my honour, and I will." 

Tregenna screwed up his face a little. 

"That's rather vague, my dear sir," he 
said. 
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" Well, vague or no, what do you want ? " 

" A thousand pounds." 

"A thousand grandmothers," said Mr. 
Penwynn, pettishly. 

"Well, that's not unreasonable," said 
Tregenna. " I suppose — ^well, we won't 
suppose, but put it in plain figures — ^if that 
mine should turn out well — " 

"Which it will not." 

" Well, it is the merest chance, but I say 
if it does turn out well, I shall have ten per 
cent, of its market value two years hence." 

" Done," said Mr. Penwynn, holding out 
his hand. 

"Agreed," said Tregenna, grasping it. 
" Now write a mem. to that effect." 

" Isn't it premature rather, seeing that I 
have decided nothing ? " 

" Well, perhaps it is," said Tregenna, tak- 
ing out his watch. I must be off. Think 
the matter over for a few days. Shall I keep 
it quiet, or try elsewhere ? " 
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" Try elsewhere if you like," said Mr. 
Penwynn, carelessly. 

"All right. Good morning," said Tre- 
genna. " My kind regards at home." 

Mr. Penwynn nodded, and Tregenna went 
out, nodded to Chynoweth, who was shutting 
down his desk-lid over a hand of whist, and 
then walked swiftly away, muttering one 
word — 

" Hooked ! " 
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CHAPTER III. 



HUNTING A WITCH. 



Geoffeey strode right across the heather and 
stones to Horton mine, bent upon, if possible, 
securing the services of Pengelly if they 
were to be had. If not, he felt bound to 
take counsel with him, and let him know his 
every step. 

The manager was at his office, and wel- 
comed GeoflFrey in a very friendly way. 

** Want Pengelly, eh ! " he said, looking at 
the speaker, inquiringly. " He won't be here 
to-day. But look here, Mr. Trethick, I like 
you. You're a man with some stuff in you. 
Let me give you a word of advice." 
" Thank you," said Geoffrey. " What is it ? '' 
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" Don't let Amos Pengellj lead you into 
any scrape. He's mad, that's what he is; 
and if you don't look out he'll persuade you to 
take up some mining spec, such as that old 
fly-blown Wheal Carnac, and ruin you. The 
fact is, Mr. Trethick, between you and me, 
Cornwall's about pumped out. You under 
stand." 

** Yes, 1 understand," said Geoffrey, who 
felt much amused. 

" You take care of yourself and wait till 
something turns up. Don't you be in too 
great a hurry. As for Amos Pengelly, he's 
religious crazy, and half his time don't know 
what he's about." 

" Where do you suppose he is to-day." 

" Dressed up in his black satin waistcoat 
and long togs, gone preaching. There's a 
revival meeting somewhere." 

"All right; thanks," said Geoffrey, and, 
with a bluff " good morning," he strode off 
back again ; but before he had gone many 
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yards lie determined to try and make a short 
cut across to the cliff, west of Carnac. 

" I can have a good look at the old mine, 
and call in at Pengelly's cottage and leave 
word that I want to see him,'* thought 
Geoffrey. 

" That chap '11 get himself into a scrape 
with Amos Pengelly, if he don't look out," 
muttered the manager, as he watched his 
visitor out of sight. " He's one of your 
jolly, honest sort, he is, and Amos Pengelly' s 
one of your religious kind. If them two put 
their heads together there'll be a nice mess 
made of it." 

After dehvering himself of this prophecy, 
the manager went back into his ofl&ce to 
begin a laborious process of making up 
accounts ; while -Geoffrey, with the brisk sea- 
breeze making his pulses throb, crossed 
rough scraps of pasture, leaped the quaint 
Cornish stiles of parallel blocks of stone, 
heavily-laden slopes of granite, stony track. 
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and rugged ravine, with a tiny stream at the 
bottom, overhung with ferns. 

He had meant to make a bee line for the 
cliff, but the country was more rugged than 
he anticipated. Then, too, he had to follow 
a path here and there formed on the top of the 
low granite walls that separated various plots; 
and the result was, that instead of striking 
the cliff just west of the town, he found him- 
self beyond the older ruined mine, and 
nearly as far as Gwennas Cove. 

" Might as well go and see the old lady,'* 
he said to himself, as he scrambled down the 
steep face of the chff, and reached the shelf- 
like path. " No, I'll get on with my work 
now," he continued ; and, turning at once 
for the town, he had not gone a hundred 
yards before he became aware of a loud 
shouting and yelling, as if something was 
being hunted along the chff. 

" Why, what could they hunt here ? " he 
said to himself. " Foxes ? seals ? Nonsense, 
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they couldn't get up the cliff. It. must be— • 
why, by George ! it's a woman." 

He ran along the cliff towards where a 
woman, in a bright-coloured petticoat, seemed 
to be coming towards him, half surrounded 
by at least fifty people — men and women^ 
and great fisher lads, some of whom seemed 
to have headed the fugitive, who, as Geoffrey 
came up, had taken refuge in a narrow cleft 
that ran up from the track, where there was 
one of the quaint old Cornish crosses, and 
now stood at bay. 

In less time than it takes to describe 
it, Geoffrey Trethick had seen that the 
fugitive was Bessie Prawle, with her hair dis- 
hevelled, wild-eyed, her clothes torn, and 
fouled with mud and fish refuse, some of 
which had bespattered her face, now bleeding 
quite profusely; but she uttered no sound, 
only turned her fierce, defiant eyes on the 
crowd, who yelled, hissed, and pelted her 
with anything that came to hand, some of 
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tilij^ ' f ougli minihg women, in their excite- 
meiit, tearing up scraps of heath and grass 
for an impotent flmg. 

** Tah ! witch ! witch ! " reached Geoffrey's 
ears as he dashed up, just as a great lout of 
a.fifeher lad, in a blue Jersey, had picked up 
a lump of granite, and was about to fling it 
at the wretched girl. 

" Heave hard, my son," cried several. 
" Don't look at her eyes, or she'll ill-wish 

you." 

The lout raised the piece of stone, took 
good aim, and then struck heavily against a 
companion, who cannoned against another 
and all three staggered over the cliff edge 
from the shelf on which they stood, to fall 
half-a-dozen feet, scrambling, on the granite 
slope below. 

For the impetus with which Geoffrey Tre- 
thick had thrown out one of his fists, driven 
by the full weight of his body, would have 
upset a giant, and coming as he did like a 
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thunderbolt amongst them, the people divided 
right and left, some staggering, some falling 
as he made his way up to where Bessie Prawle 
stood, in time to receive a dirty, half -rotten 
dog-fish right across his chest. 

" Who threw that ? " he roared furiously. 

"I did," cried a great stupid-looking 
young fisherman, " but it warn't meant for 
you. Come away; she's a witch. She'll 
ill-wish you." 

" I'll ill-wish you and break every bone in 
your cowardly thick hide," roared Geoffrey. 
" Call yourself a man," he cried, " and throw 
at a woman ! " 

" She's a witch — a witch ! We're going 
to douse her," shrieked a wild-looking woman, 
a regular bare-armed virago. ^^Now gals, 
have her out. Lay hold of the man, lads ; 
have him away." 

Urged by the woman's words the big 
fisherman uttered a shout to his companions, 
and made at Bessie Prawle's defender ; but 
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someliow, they did not know how, the little 
crowd saw the young fisherman go down, 
crash, and Geoffrey stamp one foot upon his 
chest and hold him there. 

This checked them, and the three lads who 
had gone over the cliff* edge now scrambled 
back, furious, and ready to pick up stones or 
anything that came within their reach. 

But they did not throw them, for Geoffrey's 
angry eyes, and the prostrate man beneath 
his foot, had a wonderfully calming effect 
upon their angry passions. 

" Get back home — aU of you," he cried. 
*' Shame upon your ignorance." 

" She ill- wished Nance Allien' s gal, and 
she's pining away," cried one woman, 
angrily. 

" She ill-wished Mrs. Eoby's gal, too, and 
she's in a 'sumption," cried another. 

" And she's ill-wished my mother, so as 
she hasn't any inside," cried a great lubberly 
lad. 

VOL. II. li 
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"Ill- wished ! " cried Geoffrey, in tones of 
contempt. " Get back, I say, all of you who 
call yourselves women; and as for you,'' he 
raged, " you, you cowardly louts that stand 
here, I'll hurl the first man or boy over the 
cliff who flings another stone." 

There was a loud murmur here, but the 
emeutewB,Q over, and the women and lads began 
to shrink away; while Bess Prawle, her defiant 
aspect gone, had sunk down now, panting and 
overcome, looking piteously up at Geoffrey, 
as he went upon one knee beside her, after 
letting the prostrate man shuffle away, and 
applied his handkerchief to her bleeding 
face. 

Poor Bess could not speak, but she caught 
the hand that helped in both of hers, and 
with a hysterical sob pressed it firmly to her 
lips. 

" Come, come," he said gently ; " there's 
nothing to mind now. Try and get up, and 
lean on my arm." 
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Let me come, Mr. Trethick," said a voice 
that made Geoffrey start ; " she is faint- 
mg." 

Ehoda Penwynn, who had been walking 
on the cliff with Miss Pavey, had come up in 
time to hear Geoffrey's furious words, and 
see the brave way in which he had defended 
poor Bessie. She had seen, too, the passionate 
kiss the poor girl had bestowed upon her 
defender's hand, and, she knew not why, a 
feehug of sorrow seemed for the moment to 
master her alarm. 

Geoffrey made way for her on the instant, 
as she knelt down and loosened Bess's throat 
and held a Httle vinaigrette to her nostrils, 
just in the middle of which acts Geoffrey's 
services were again called into requisition, 
for Miss Pavey looked at him piteously, 
uttered a cry, and would have fallen but for 
the ready arm extended to help her gently 
down upon the heathery bank. 

The crowd had stood back, muttering 

D 2 . 
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menacingly ; but the coming of the banker's 
daughter had the effect of sending half the 
men shuffling farther off in an uneasy fashion, 
the others following, and soon after the little 
group was left alone. 

" Poor lass ! " said Geoffrey, whose interest 
in Bessie was far greater than in fainting Miss 
Pavey, who lay back for the moment un- 
tended. " Do you know how this occurred. 
Miss Penwynn ? Your people here seem to 
be half savages." 

'* I saw it all, Mr. Trethick," said Ehoda. 
" She is coming to now. Poor Miss Pavey 
has fainted, too. Pray hold the vinaigrette 
to her nostrils." 

Geoffrey caught the little silver case, and 
held it so vigorously to the poor woman's 
nose that her face, in spite of her efforts, be- 
came convulsed, and she uttered a loud 
sneeze, after which she faintly struggled up, 
wished that they had been alone, when she 
would have essayed to kiss Geoffrey's hand 
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out of gratitude, as she had seen Bess Prawle. 
As it was, she had to be content to look her 
thanks. 

" Thank you, miss — thank you," said Bess> 
rising. " I felt sick and giddy. I'm better 
now. Thank you, too, sir. The cowards 
would have killed me if you had not come." 

^' Oh, don't talk about the savages," cried 
Geoffrey, who was full of sympathy for the 
poor ill-used girl. " But you are very weak 
still: here, take my arm, and I'll see you 
home." 

" I will go home with her, Mr. Trethick," 
said Rhoda, coldly. 

" Better still," he replied. 

^* I — I think I can manage by myself," said 
Bess, hoarsely. 

But the difficulty as to who should see her 
home was solved by the appearance of old 
Prawle himself, approaching at a trot, armed 
with a short steel-armed boat-hook, which 
looked a formidable weapon in the hands of 
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the fierce-looking old man, who came up half 
mad with rage, a boy having carried him the 
news that they were ** going to dowse Bess 
Prawle for a witch." 

*^ What's this? What's aU this?" he 
cried savagely ; and he looked from one to 
the other, as if in search of some one to as- 
sault. 

" Take me home, father — take me home," 
said Bess, faintly. " Thank you, miss," she 
continued, turning to Ehoda. " Mr. Trethick, 
sir : I shall never forget this." 

The fierce-looking old man glared at all in 
turn ; but in spite of his savage aspect, Geof- 
frey noted that there was something inex- 
pressibly tender in the way in which he drew 
his child's arm through his, and directly after 
passed his arm round her to give her more 
support, walking gently by her as the others 
watched them till they turned a comer of the 
cliff. 

" Miss Penwynn," said Geoffrey, excitedly, 
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breaking an awkward silence, " I could not 
have believed that such superstition existed 
in these later days." 

** Superstition dies hard, Mr. Trethick," 
said Ehoda, rather coldly. " Shall we say 
good morning here ? Miss Pavey and I are 
going across the fields." 

Geoffrey raised his hat, and took the 
very plain hint that he was to go, by pass- 
ing on along the cliff, while Ehoda and 
her companion took to the upland path, 
which Geoffrey had so lately left. 

" Oh, my dearest child ! " cried Miss 
Pavey, as soon as they were alone, and she 
could burst into a fit of ecstasies, " isn't he 
noble — isn't he grand— isn't he heroic? 
Ah ! Rhoda, Ehoda, if my heart were free 
it would fly from my bosom to such a 
chivalrous knight as he. It quite puts me 
in mind of the olden times." 

Ehoda did not reply, for the scene she had 
witnessed had agitated her. 
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" I declare I never saw any one behave so 
gallantly and weU," continued Miss Pavey. 
" He is quite a hero I " 

Still Ehoda did not reply, for there was an 
uneasy feeling in her breast, and, in spite of 
herself, she could not help recalling Bess's 
act as she raised and passionately kissed 
Geoffrey Trethick's hand. 

It was nothing to her, of course, and she 
hated to think of the things in which her 
companion would have gloried ; but still old 
Mrs. Prawle's words and Geoffrey's frequent 
visits to the Cove floated back, and a feeling 
of irritation and anger against him they had 
just left kept growing stronger and stronger. 

" I declare," exclaimed Miss Pavey, sud- 
denly, with quite a girlish giggle, " neglectful 
as he was to me, I feel smitten — absolutely 
smitten." 

" What ? " exclaimed Rhoda, harshly. 

" Oh ! my dear child," cried Miss Pavey, 
" don't for goodness* sake snap a poor crea- 
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tare up like that. But oli, you naughty, 
naughty girl ! Have I touched the tender 
chord at last ? Oh, Ehoda, my darling 
child, don't be jealous ; you have no cause ! " 
I — ^jealous ? " cried Ehoda, frowning. 
Not the slightest cause, dearest," said 
Miss Pavey, simpering. " I would not Qon- 
fess such a thing to any one but you, dearest ; 
but if Mr. Trethick went down on his knees 
to me at this moment, much as I admire him, 
I should have to say no I " 

"My. dear Martha, what do you mean?" 
exclaimed Ehoda, half angrily. 

" I can't help it, dearest," sighed Miss 
Pavey. " That scene has made me feel 
hysterical and low ; and I cannot help con- 
fessing to you, dearest Ehoda, that I love 
him." 

" Love Mr. Trethick ? " cried Ehoda, whose 
eyes contracted. 

" No, no, dear I What a naughty, foolish 
girl you are, and how you do betray yourself." 
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" Betray myself ? " 

" Yes, dear, your head is always running 
on this Mr. Trethick. I was talking about 
Mr, Lee — ^he is so pure, and saint-like, and 
sweet." 

" Oh, yes, I had almost forgotten," said 
Rhoda, dreamily ; " I had almost forgotten 
that he lodges with you." 

" Boards with me, dear ; and I try to help 
him in his efforts with these dreadful people 
here. But tell me, dear, don't you think it 
was very imprudent of Mr. Trethick to go 
and lodge at Mrs. Mullion's." 
No," said Ehoda ; "why?" 
Because of Madge, dear." 

" I do not see why it is more imprudent 
than for Mr. Lee to go and lodge with a lady 
I know." 

" Board, my dear," said Miss Pavey, with 
dignity. "But Mr. Lee is a guest." 

" But guests are men," said Rhoda. 

Miss Pavey shook her head as if she did 
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not agree; and as Ehoda had turned very- 
silent since Mr. Lee's name had been men- 
tioned, Miss Pavey came to the conclusion 
that her companion's thoughts were of the 
young vicar, and felt a pang of pain. 

" Ah ! Ehoda," she said, with a sigh, 
" love is a strange thing, is it not ? " 

Rhoda uttered an ejaculation that evidently 
meant disgust ; but poor Miss Pavey did not 
understand it, and went prattling on by her 
companion's side till they reached the town, 
where they separated, Rhoda gladly seeking 
her own room, to be alone and think, telling 
herself that the scenes she had witnessed — 
the words she had heard, had unstrung her 
more than she cared to own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TOM JENNEN's opinion. 



" Poor lass I " said Geoffrey, as he walked 
in the direction of Pengelly's cottage. They'd 
have half killed her. I wish I had hit those 
fellows harder. It will frighten the poor old 
woman to death." 

He then went on thinking a little about 
Rhoda Penwynn. 

" She must have seen me flourishing my 
fists," he said, laughiog. "I must have 
looked gentlemanly. I hke that girl some- 
how, but by George, she's as proud as a 
peacock. Pea hens are not proud. I wonder 
whether she will marry that Tregenna after 
all." 
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He was brought back from surmise to 
reality by the sight of the people clustering 
about the cottages on the cliff, as he entered 
the little town and noted that a variety of 
ominous scowls awaited him. There were 
plenty of women about, and they had stones 
and stale fish in their hands. The rough 
lads had increased in number, and a number 
of the fishermen, among whom was Tom 
Jennen, were standing by the rails as if to 
see some expected sight. 

" Hang me if I don't think they are getting 
up a warm reception for this respectable 
individual. That's pleasant ! A sort of 
running marine pillory. What shall I do? 
Go back ? " 

" Not this time ! " he said, setting his teeth, 
and taking a very shabby old black meer- 
schaum from a case ; he closed the fastening 
with a loud snap, pulled out an indiarubber 
pouch, filled the pipe, deliberately walking 
slowly and calmly along gazing in the most 
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unruffled way in the faces of the women, 
and not deigning to notice the rough lads, 
all of whom seemed to be only waiting for a 
signal to begin showering their missiles upon 
his head. 

Suddenly the great stupid-looking fisher- 
lad whom Geoffrey had knocked down, strode 
out in front of him, spread his legs apart, 
set his arms akimbo, and pretty well barred 
the narrow granite-paved way. 

A low buzz of excitement arose, the lads 
grasped their missiles ready to throw, but 
the women dropped their arms to their sides 
or behind them, as they gazed at the fine, 
manly young fellow, who looked at them 
with a half-mocking smile upon his lip as he 
passed. 

Geoffrey did not flinch. On the contrary, 
a red spot appeared in each of his cheeks as 
he put the amber mouthpiece of his pipe be- 
tween his lips, strode forward, laid one 
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strong hand upon the fellow's shoulder, 
and, apparently without effort, swung him 
round. 

" Stand aside, you cowardly hound ! " he 
cried aloud; went on three or four yards, 
and stopped in front of Tom Jennen and 
the group of men who stood staring with all 
their might. 

" Give us a light, fisherman!" said Geoffrey, 
bluffly. 

"Light? Ay, my lad," was the reply, 
and the rough fellow brought out a brass 
box of matches, and handed it to Geoffrey, 
who coolly opened it, struck a match, and 
sheltered light ancj pipe between the hollow 
of his hands, drew vigorously, and puffed out 
clouds of smoke between his fingers, after 
which he returned the box with a bluff, 
" Thanky ! " 

"Where does Amos Pengelly live?" he 
said then. 
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" Up yon turn, ninth house, with a green 
door," said Tom Jennen. " There's a gashly 
old bit o' rock opposite." 

As he spoke, he pointed to a narrow steep 
path which Geoffrey had passed, and which 
necessitated his running the gauntlet again, 
as it were. 

But he was equal to the task. 

" I say, fisherman," he said, addressing 
Tom Jennen, but meaning it for the group. 
" If I were you I should use the rope's end 
there, and try to make those cowardly young 
lubbers men ! " 

Then thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
he walked coolly back, looking woman after 
woman in the face, turned up the passage, 
and was gone. 

No sooner was his back turned, than the 
boys uttered a yell, and made as if to throw, 
but the women turned upon them fiercely, 
and Tom Jennen and his mates cleared the 
road by making a menacing charge. 
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" Well, of all the smart young chaps as 
ever I set eyes on," said one woman, " he's 
about the best. Put that there gashly old 
fish down, Jan Dwiod, or I'll give you a 
smack i' th' mouth." 

** That's pluck, that is," said Tom Jennen, 
with his hands very far down in his pockets. 
" That's the sorter stuff as men's made on. 
That's pluck, that is," he continued, nodding 
at every one in turn, and then at intervals 
repeating the words — " that's pluck ! " 

Geoffrey did not know it then, but his cool 
treatment of the party lying in wait for him, 
had made him, as it were, a king, and in 
place of menace on his next appearance in 
the streets there was a smile on every lip, 
and he might have had the help of all for 
the holding up of a hand. 

Meanwhile he had reached Pengelly's cot- 
tage to knock and be told by a woman next 
door that the owner was gone out preaching, 
and wouldn't be back till night. 

VOL. n. B 
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" Ask him to run up to Mrs. MuUion's 
when he comes," said Geoffrey, and the 
woman promising to convey his message, he 
went back to his lodgings to dine and complete 
his plans. 
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CHAPTER V. 



NIGHT AT THE MINE. 



As Geoffrey rattled the garden-gate lie heard 
a rustle at one of the windows, and, looking 
up, there was Madge ready to welcome him 
with a smile. 

" Oh ! you're there are you, madam,'* he 
said to himself. " How are you ? " 

He nodded to her civilly enough, and was 
going on to the house, when from out of the 
look-out there came a rough *^ Hallo ! " 

" Hallo, old gentleman ! " said GeofErey, 
and, turning aside, he entered the summer- 
house, where Uncle Paul sat smoking, cane 
in hand, with which he pointed up towards 
the window where Madge had been. 

E 2 
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" Why didn't you kiss your hand at her, 
eh ? " snarled Uncle Paul. 

^* Didn't think of it, old fellow," replied 
Geoffrey, coolly. 

"I've warned you about it, you know," 
said the old man, angrily. Well, have you 
seen Penwynn? " 

"Yes." 

" And what has he got to say ? " 

" Given the instructions." 

" To go back to London ? Well, I'm glad 
of it ; very glad of it." 

" Thank you," said Geoffrey, lighting his 
pipe. "No, old gentleman, I've got my 
first job, and now I'm going to work." 

" What, smoking ? " 

" Yes, engine-fire smoking soon, I hope." 

" What, are you going to spend somebody's 
money over a mine ? " 

" Yes.' 

" Then it will be smoke. Whose money 

— a company's ? '* 
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" Business is business, Mr. Paul," said 
Geoffrey. '* I can't tell you whose money is 
going to be spent, for I don't believe I know. 
But I'll tell you this much, I'm going to open 
out Wheal Carnac." 

'' Wheal Carnac ? " 

" Yes, and at once." 

"Then — ^but bah ! it don't matter, you'll 
be paid. My hundred's gone, so it's nothing 
to me." 

They sat smoking in silence, for Geoffrey 

returned such short answers that the old 

man was offended, and scarcely a word was 

said. After a time, Geoffrey took out a 

note-book and began to make entries and 

draw, without noticing how intently his 

companion was watching him, and this went 

on till Mrs. Mullion came and announced that 

the young engineer's composite tea-dinner 

was ready, to which he went in without a 

word. 

" Nice company he's getting," said Uncle 
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Paul, sourly, " Humph ! lie can be busy 
enough, now I want him. Here, hi ! Tre* 
thick ! " he shouted across the passage when 
he went in, ^'I'm going down to Rumsey's 
to-night. We're going to play whist. Come 
with me ? " 

" No, thanks," said Geoffrey. " I've got 
other cards to play now." 

" Hang him and his independence ! What 
a nuisance ! And he plays such a good hand» 
I meant to have him for a partner. Well^ 
never mind, if he's busy Uke that it will keep 
him from thinking about Madge. Hallo ! "^ 
he exclaimed, as he heard the gate click, 
" that girl's off again. I wonder where she's 
going now ? " 

He returned to his own tea, and before ifc 
was finished there was another click, when, 
on looking up curiously, it was to see Pen- 
gelly come limping up the path. 

" Humph ! we shall have the house full of 
miners now, I suppose. Ah, well, thank 
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goodness, it isn't my money that's going to 
be sunk/' 

Pengelly was admitted, and his first act, 
on being left alone with Geoffrey, was to 
catch his hand, and hold it tightly between 
both of his. 

" Why, Pengelly man, what's the matter ? " 
pried Geoffrey, wondering at his strange 
manner. 

" I've heard all, Mr. Trethick, every word. 
I've heard all." 

" All ? All what ? " cried Geoffrey. 

" About those wretches — those blind, weak 
wretches — and my poor injured Bess." 

" Oh ! " cried Geoffrey, " I'd forgotten all 
about it, man. Bah ! that's nothing." 

" Nothing ? cried Pengelly, with the tears 
standing in his eyes, " nothing ? Mr. Tre- 
thick, sir, if you'd let me be your dog, I'd 
follow you to the world's end." 

" Oh, come, come, Pengelly ! don't think 
any more of that. How is she, though ? " 
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" Better now, sir, and she told me all about 
\t, and how brave you had been. God bless 
ner ! she spoke kinder to me than she had 
ever spoke before." 

" I'm glad she was not much hurt, Pen- 
gelly. Poor weak-minded fools, what a 
charge to get up against her. But come, 
pass that over. I've news for you, Pengelly. 
I'm going to pump out Wheal Camac." 

" You are ? " cried Pengelly, joyfully. 

" I am." 

** Then your fortune's made." 

** Is it ? " said Geoffrey, laughing. " Well, 
my lad, can you leave your present work for 
a week or two, and come and help me a 
little ? " 

** If you'll have me to help you, Mr. Tre- 
thick, there's no work in the world shall keep 
me back; and, what's more, I swear to you 
that I'll never leave you till Wheal Carnac's 
the greatest paying mine in West Cornwall." 

** Come, that's cheering, Pengelly," said 
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Geoffrey, laughing. **Wliy you are more 
sanguine than ever." 

" Sanguine, sir ? No, it's sureness, that's 
what my feeling is ;" and, sitting down at 
Geoffrey's request, he was soon going into 
business-matters with him — where to obtain 
temporary pumping gear, chain, and buckets, 
wheels, and the like, their planning taking so 
long that it was past nine when Pengelly 
rose to go. 

" I should like to stretch my legs too, 
Pengelly," said Geoffrey. " I'll walk down . 
with you. What do you say to getting a 
lantern, and having a look round the place 
to-night?" 

** I can get a lantern," cried Pengelly, 
eagerly : and they went out together, meeting 
Madge just outside the gate, and she hurried 
by them with bended head, but Geoffrey 
hardly noticed her, being intent upon his 
mission. 

A lantern was obtained, and matches, and 
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tliey were soon down upon the shore, climb- 
ing along the rough path towards the pro- 
montory upon which, just dimly seen against 
the sky-hne, stood out the dark, weird-looking 
engine-house. The foam that broke upon 
the rocks at the promontory's base was all 
aglow now with phosphorescent light, which 
rose and fell, and flashed with a wondrous 
brilKancy. 

" Poor night for the fisher-lads, sir," said 
Pengelly. 

"Indeed! why?" 

" Their nets will be all a-light with the 
brime, sir, and every thread will stand out 
in the deep water, as if a-fire, and not a fish 
will go near." 

They clambered on, higher and higher, till 
they reached the engine-house, into which 
they proposed to go, and there light the 
lantern. 

" If they see us from the harbour what 
will they think ? " said Geoffrey. 
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" That we are ghosts or demons, the weak 
creatures," cried Pengelly, scornfully. " It 
will keep them away : not a man will come 
near if they see our light. Keep this way, 
sir, you are getting too near the shaft." 

Geoffrey hastily altered his position, and 
closely following Pengelly he entered the great 
engine-house behind him, and then stood ■ 
waiting while the lame miner struck a match, 
which blazed up, and then he dropped it, for 
there, plainly seen in the momentary glare, 
stood a dark, strange-looking figure, within a 
few feet of a heap of stories. 

In spite of his manhood, Geoffrey felt a 
chill run through him, for seen in that mo- 
mentary light the aspect of the figure was so 
weird and strange. 

** It's only a man ! " exclaimed Pengelly, 
rapidly striking a second match, and holding 
it to the candle in the lantern. " Hey, 
Master Prawle I what are you doing here ? 

As he spoke he threw the light full upon 
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the old smuggler's rugged features, Prawle 
growling the while as he began to fill a 
blackened pipe. 

" What am I doing here, Amos Pengelly ? 
Why, fining my pipe." 

"And playing ghost to frighten honest 
men, Prawle, eh ; I say, old fellow," cried 
Geoffrey, " we've got you on the right spot, 
so you may as well speak out all you know." 

'^ All I know ? " said Prawle. " I don't 
know nothing, only that I come for a walk, 
and stepped in here to light my pipe." 

"Light your pipe, eh?" cried Geoffrey, 
laughing. 

"Yes," said Prawle, spitefully, "and found 
you courting." 

" Found me ? " exclaimed Geoffrey. " Why, 
I've been with Amos Pengelly these two 
hours. Eh, Amos ? " 

" Ah, well, if it warn't you it were some- 
body else. What do you want here? 
growled' the old fellow. 
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" Oh ! we've come in to light our pipes," 
said Geoffrey, laughing. 

Prawle growled, and, after a furtive look 
round, turned to go. 

" Wam't you two here 'bout two hour 
ago ? " he said sharply. 

" No ; neither of us," replied Geoffrey. 
" But come, Prawle, let us two be a little 
more friendly. Why can't you speak out? 
If you will be frank and honest with me, I'll 
make it worth your while." 

" I don't want you to make it worth no 
whiles of mine," growled Prawle. " I can 
get my living, I dessay." 

" Of course you can, man ; but other peo- 
ple have got to get theirs. Sit down now, 
and let's have a talk. Let's hear all you 
know about the mine." 

" What mine ? This mine ? Wheal Car- 
nac?" said Prawle quickly. "Nothing; 
nothing at all. Only everybody's ruined 
who takes it. Why ? " 
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"Only that I'm going to work it," said 
Geoffrey, " and it might be worth your while 
to tell me all you know." 

" Work it ? You going to work it ? " cried 
Prawle eagerly. " You ? " 

"Yes: I," said Geoffrey. "Now then, 
what do you say ? Will you help me ? " 

The old man stood scowling and blinking 
at them in the dim light shed by the lantern, 
and as his eyes rested upon Geoffrey they 
seemed less fierce in their gaze ; but his face 
grew very rugged again, as he exclaimed, — 

" I can't help you. I know nothing about 
the place. What are you going to do ? When 
are you going to begin ? " 

" My dear Mr. Prawle," said Geoffrey, " I 
invited you to co-operate with me, and you 
declined. Now will you allow me to show 
you the door. Pengelly, let me hold the Ian- 
tern for Mr. Prawle to see his way. Pray 
take care, Mr. Prawle, and don't make a 
mistake about the shaft. It is not fenced in. 
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Your life is valuable, you know. Good- 
night." 

Geoffrey smilingly held the lantern for the 
old man to see his way, and Prawle looked at 
him in a puzzled fashion, as if not knowing 
what to make of his speech. One moment he 
semed disposed to resent it ; the next he took 
it in good part, and, as he got outside, after 
looking suspiciously from one to the other, 
he said hastily, as if ashamed of his weak- 
ness, — 

" I don't want to quarrel, but don't you 
have nothing to do with this pit. It's a bad 
un — a bad un, and has ruined scores. Thanky 
for helping my Bess." 

The next moment he was gone. 

'* Pleasant style of man, your father-in- 
law-to-be, Pengelly," said Geoffrey coolly, as 
he returned with the miner into the engine- 
house. " What was he doing here ? " 

" I can't quite make out, sir," said Pen- 
gelly thoughtfully. " He always was fond of 
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hanging about here of a night, as if jealous 
that any one should notice the place." 

" Bit of smuggling — ^hiding-place ? " sug- 
gested Geoffrey. 

"I've thought that sometimes, sir, and 
sometimes I've thought there was another 
reason. He's a strange old fellow in his 
ways." 

" Yes, there's no doubt about that," said 
Geoffrey. ** But what have you got 
there ? " 

Pengelly had just stooped and picked up a 
fragment of stone, which glittered as he held 
it to the lantern. 

" Bit o' tin, sir, and I was wondering how 
it come here." 

Geoffrey took the piece of rough ore and 
examined it. 

"Why, it is perfectly fresh," he said. 
" That fracture has been made quite lately." 

" Yes," said Pengelly, nodding, " it's quite 
new, sir. The old man knows more than he'll 
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own to. He's been chipping about here to- 
night -with a hammer, I know, and this is 
some of his work." 

They looked about amongst the debris^ but 
could find nothing more for some time, till, 
climbing a little way up the heap of granite 
scraps that had been evidently dislodged when 
the machinery was moved, Pengelly uttered 
an exclamation. 

" What have you found ? " cried Geoffrey, 
as he saw the miner hold down the light. 

"It's what I said, sir," exclaimed Pen- 
gelly. " Look, sir, he's been chipping and 
hammering here. Depend upon it the old 
man knows the mine's rich." 

"But he wouldn't be chipping the old 
stones here," said Geoffrey examining the 
fragments, which looked as if some one had 
been hammering up some pieces of ore. 

" It's some he found and brought in," said 
Pengelly. " He's a regular old fox, sir, and 
you see by and by when he finds we are going 
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right, if he don't come to us — to you I mean, 
sir — and offer to sell what he knows." 

" And, perhaps, by that time we shall have 
found it out. Eh, Pengelly ? " 

"We'll try, sir," replied the miner; and 
then together they had a good look round the 
place, making plans for the fixing of the 
necessary machinery, Geoffrey growing more 
and more satisfied with the earnestness and 
sagacity of his companion, who seemed to 
throw himself heart and soul into the work in 
hand. Then, after appointing to meet in 
good time the next morning, they made their 
way back to the chff and separated. 

" This has been an eventful day," said 
Geoffrey, as, after softly letting himself in 
with the key that he had taken, he quietly 
took off his heavy boots, and, slippers in 
hand, stole upstairs to his bedroom. 

As he reached the door, however, a faint 
sob reached his ear, and as he stood listening 
it was very evident that some one was in 
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grievous trouble, ^dbbing and crying as if her 
heart would break. 

** That must 'be Miss Madge I" said Geof- 
frey to himself. " Poor wench I the course 
of her true love does not seem to run very 
smooth. Well', ■ I can't comfort her, and 
they say that a good cry always; does a woman 
good. So, my dear, you must' have your good 
cry and get better. I'm afraid that women 
are very silly things if they are not sisters or 
mothers." 

He said the words rather cynically, but, 
after undressing, he lay there thinking a good 
deal about Madge Mullion and her love affairs ; 
then about Bess Prawle and her witchcrafts, 
laughing so heartily at the people's folly that 
the bed rattled ; then, lastly, Wheal Carnac 
filled his mind, and, sleeping or waking, he 
could think of nothing but pumping 
machinery, the emptying of the shaft, and 
the coming of the hour when he should be 
the first to go down to inspect the place, 
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and then was it to be fortune or disappoint- 
ment, success or failure ? 

In this instance it was to be sleep, for at 
length his regular, low breathing told of a 
weary man's rest; while, just at the end of 
the passage, Madge Mullion's flushed face was 
full of pain, her soft auburn hair was tangled, 
and the pillow soaked with tears. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TWO VISITORS AT AN MORLOCK. 

They were busy days whicli followed for 
Geoffrey Trethick, and his interviews with 
Mr. Penwynn, in consequence of the latter' s 
desire to keep his name out of the project, 
were of an evening at An Morlock, where he 
more than once encountered Rhoda, who 
pleased him by the way in which she entered 
into the spirit of his plans. 

The first time he met her was when, after a 
couple of visits to the mine where the Wheal 
Carnac machinery had been taken, and some 
long discussions with Pengelly, he had gone 
up to An Morlock to ask Mr. Penwynn 
whether he would buy it back from the trus- 
tees of the bankrupt estate. 
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" But that will take quite a heavy sum, 
Trethick," said Mr. Penwynn. "What I 
want to do is to have the mine emptied and 
thoroughly tested without further expense." 

" Exactly so, sir," replied Geoffrey ; " but, 
working in your interests, I felt it my duty 
to lay this before you. Here, to pump out, 
a certain amount of money must be spent in 
fixing hired machinery. If the mine proves 
good all that money is wasted. . On the other 
hand, if you are willing to buy back this 
original machinery, which is, I guarantee, to 
be had for a fourth of its value, it will do the 
work better, and you have it ready to carry 
on future proceedings, when a vast amount 
would be saved." 

"And suppose the venture — I mean the 
testing — proves a failure ? " 

"You have a valuable lot of modem 
machinery to sell, and cannot lose." 

Mr. Penwynn sat thinking, and Rhoda 
raised her head from her work. 
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" Well, my dear/' said her father, smiUng, 
** what should you do ? " 

" I think I should take Mr. Trethick's 
advice, papa," she said quietly; and she had 
hardly spoken when the servant announced 
Mr, Tregenna, who came in smiling, and 
shook hands warmly all round. 

" I thought I'd just drop in for a chat," 
he said, looking meaningly at Mr. Penwynn. 
** Why the place is ringing with the news 
that you are going in for mining." 

** Confound them, how did they know that 
I was at the back of the affair ? " said Mr. 
Penwynn irritably ; and he looked sharply at 
Geoffrey. 

" Not from me, sir," he said, smihng. 
** I've been as silent as an oyster." 

** Oh, from your clerks, I'll be bound,'- 
«aid Tregenna. **You sent for Mr. Trethick 
here, didn't you ? " 
: " Yes, ^course," said Mr. Penwynn. 

** Well," said Tregenna, laughing, " that 
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was quite enough. I'll be bound to say 
the ladies of Carnao know to a penny 
how much that charming costume of Miss 
Penwynn's cost — ^the one she wore last 
Sunday." 

Rhoda looked up, and nodded, and smiled, 
feehng set at her ease by the quiet, matter- 
of-fact way in which Tregenna had put aside 
the past. 

" Well, they'd have been sure to know it 
sooner or later," said Mr. Penwynn. " You've 
just come opportunely, Tregenna. I want a 
bit of advice." 

" VivaT^ said Tregenna, laughing, and, 
taking out his memorandum-book. " I 
came in for half a hour's relaxation, and I 
shall earn a guinea in consultation. I am 
all attention." 

" You charge for your advice, and you see 
how I'll charge in the way of discount for 
the next bill you present," said Mr. Penwynn, 
laughing. "Well, look here, Tregenna, 
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Cropper and Gl-rey want to sell the old 
Wheal Carnao machinery." 

^^New machinery, you mean," said Tre- 
genna. 

**Well, yes, it is nearly new," said Mr. 
Penwynn. "Mr. Trethick here advises its 
purchase and refixing to pump out the 
mine." 

" But that would run into a lot of money," 
said Tregenna. 

" Yes," replied Geoffrey ; " but it all fits the 
place, and it is to be got for a fourth of its 
value. Even if the whole venture proved a 
failure, the machinery would be worth the 
money. It seems to me a chance." 

Tregenna sat back in his chair, tapping 
his teeth with the end of his pencil. 

" That machinery cost a tremendous deal 
of money," he said thoughtfully. 

"Yes, and is in admirable order," said 
Greoffrey, **or I would not suggest such a 
thing." 
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" What do the trustees ask for the lot ? " 
said Tregenna, at last. 

Geoffrey mentioned the sum. 

" Well, that must be very moderate," said 
Tregenna, "as far as I understand such 
things. But business is business," he con- 
tiued, laughing. " I am growing very 
sordid. Look here, Mr. Penwynn, I know- 
Cropper and G-rey, the trustees, of course. 
If you decide to purchase that machinery, 
which certainly, on the face of it, seems a 
wise stroke, especially as you want it, and it 
would always be worth its money, I'll under- 
take to get it for you two hundred and fifty 
pounds below the sum named on condition 
of receiving a cheque for fifty pounds com- 
mission." ' 

" Certainly. Agreed," said Mr. Pen- 
wynn; "but I have not. yet made up my 
mind.'* 

** Oh, of course not I " eaid Tregenna^ 
making a note in his book. 
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"Advising you on the purchase of ma- 
chinery. Long consultation — thirteen and 
four," said Geoffrey, drily. 

** Oh, no, Mr. Trethick," said Tregenna, 
closing the book with a snap, "I shall be 
satisfied with my fifty pounds cheque. 

"When you get it, Tregenna," said Mr. 
Penwynn, laughing. 

"When I get it — cashed," replied Tre- 
genna. 

" By the way, Tregenna, would you mind 
coming into the study a minute or two. 
There's one little point I should like to dis* 
cuss with you," said Mr. Penwynn, rising. 
"Ehoda, my dear, Mr. Trethick would, per- 
haps, like a little music." 

" I think I'll be going," said Geo&ey, 
rising. 

" No, no, don't go yet," said the banker. 
I'm going your way presently," said 
Tregenna; and Geoffrey sat down again as 
the banker and the solicitor left the room. 
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" I hope you are beginning to like Carnac 
better, Mr. Trethick," said Rhoda quietly. 

" I always did like it," said Gj-eoffrey. " It 
is one long study of character ; and now that 
I have something to do, I quite love the 
place." 

"It is very beautiful and wild," replied 

4 

Rhoda thoughtfully. " By the way, Mr. 
Trethick, do you think there is a good pros- 
pect of this mining affair succeeding ? " 

" It is impossible to say," replied Gj-eoffrey, 
looking full in the large, earnest eyes before 
him. " Every step for some time to come 
must be tentative. I really think, though, 
that there is a good hope of success." 

" Hope ? Mr. Trethick." 

"Well, I might say certainty of clearing 
expenses — hope of making a large profit." 

" Papa has always said that he would never 
enter into a mining speculation, and now he 
seems to have been drawn into this. I should 
not like it to cause him trouble." 
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*^ Honestly, I do not believe it will, Miss 
Penwynn," replied Geoffrey. " It shall go 
very bad with me if it does." 

"I trust that you will do your best for 
him, Mr. Trethick," said Ehoda, earnestly. 

" You may take it for granted. Miss Pen- 
wynn," said Gj-eoffrey, "that if only out of 
selfish considerations I shall leave no stone 
unturned — that is likely to contain tin," he 
added, laughingly. " No, my dear young 
lady, I have had to wait too long for this 
opportunity to be careless. I shall, and I 
will, make Wheal Carnac pay." 

He got up as he spoke, and Ehoda watched 
him as he walked up and down the room. 

" Many an earnest man has been damped 
over these wretched mining speculations, Mr. 
Trethick," said Rhoda sadly, her eyes follow- 
ing him the while. 

"Oh yes," he said cheerily, "there are 
plenty of failures in everything. Fellows 
read for honours and plenty of them fail, but 
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the men who stick to the work the best 
generally get somewhere on the list. I'm 
going to stick to Wheal Carnac, Miss Pen- 
wynn, and if one is only last on the list it 
will be something." 

" To be sure," said Rhoda, smiling. "Well, 
Mr. Trethick, I wish you every success." 

Greoffrey stopped short to look at her in a 
bold, straightforward manner that made 
Rhoda lower her eyes. 

"Thank you," he said frankly. "I'm 
sure you do. And look here. Miss Penwynn, 
the first rich vein we strike shall bear your 



name." 



Rhoda smiled. 

" Find it first, eh ? " he said. " Well, I 
will if it is to be found, and I am supplied 
with the sinews of war. I say, Miss Pen- 
wynn, has that Mr. Tregenna anything to do 
with this affair ? " 

" Oh no, I think not I " replied Rhoda, 
looking at him wonderingly. 
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" I'm glad of it,'* said Geoffrey bluntly. 

"May I ask why, Mr. Trethiok?" she 
said, watchiiig his earnest face. 

"Because I don't like him for anything more 
than an acquaintance — that's all," he said; 
hnd then suddenly recollecting hi^ suspicions 
that Tregenna had proposed to Rhoda on 
the night of the dinner, he flushed slightlj^ 
and exclaimed, " Really I beg your pardon. 
My antipathies ought to be kept private. 

Rhoda bowed and walked to the piano, 
where her voice was rising and faUing in a 
well-known ballad, wheti Tregenna and the 
banker re-entered the room, the former dart- 
ing a quick, suspicious look from one to the 
other, but without finding anything upon 
which his suspicions could feed. 

Whatever the business had been, Mr. Pen- 
wjmn seemed perfectly satisfied, and the con- 
versation became general till Trethick rose 
to go, Tregenna following his example ; but 
Mr. Penwynn laid his hand upon the 
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soKcitor's arm, and asked him to stay for a 
few minutes longer. 

" Good night, Mr. Trethick,'' he said. " I 
will sleep on that affair, and give you an 
answer in the morning." 

** Going to consult Tregenna a little more," 
said Geoffrey, as he walked homeward. 
" Well, he is not a man whom I should trust, 
and I'm very glad I have no dealings with 
him whatever." 

He stopped at a comer to fill and light his 
meerschaum. 

" There's some pleasure in having a pipe 
now one has got to work," he said, as he 
puffed the bowl into a glow, and then, as he 
went on — " That's a very nice, quiet, sensible 
girl, that Miss Penwynn;" and then he 
began to think of Tregenna. 

Just at the same time Bhoda had said to 
herself, — 

" Mr. Trethick is very frank, and manly, 
and natural," and then she began thinking 
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about Madge MuUion and Bess Prawle, and 
then — she could not tell why — she sighed. 

There was a long talk that night in Mr. 
Penwynn's study, and when at last Tregenna 
left he was thinking to himself about mines 
and mining. 

'' That's a splendid fellow, that Trethick," 
he said. " I did think of trying to mould 
him, but he wants no touching, only leaving 
alone. Once set a man on the mining slide, 
there is no stopping till he gets to the bottom ; 
and I think friend Penwynn will find the 
bottom of Wheal Camac very deep.'* 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

A CHAT WITH UNCLE PAUL. 

They were busy days for Geoffrey Trethick 
and his factotum Pengelly, who hardly gave 
himself time to rest. The visit to Mr. Pen- 
wynn that next morning had resulted in the 
information that he had commissioned Mr. 
Tregenna to offer a certain sum for the 
machinery. 

**And mind this, Trethick," the banker 
said, " you have led me into this affair, and 
you will have to make it pay .me well." 

" Never fear, sir," said Geoffrey, " I'll do 
my best." 

Visits to Gwennas were rare, and Geoffrey 
went to and from the cottage with an abstracted 
air, too busy to notice that Madge looked. 
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pale and careworn, and that Uncle Paiil 
seemed a little changed. 

The old man would waylay him though 
sometimes, poke at him with his cane, and 
get him into the summer-house to smoke one 
of the long black cheroots. 

"Well," he said one morning, "how are 
you getting along, boy ? Swimmingly I 
suppose ? I saw the water coming out at a 
fine rate." 

" Yes," said Geoffrey, " we've got all the 
machinery fixed as far as was necessary, and 
the pumping has begun." 

'* And you are going to make my hundred 
pounds come back to me, eh ? " 

" Well, not very likely," said Geoffrey, 
'* unless you buy fresh shares of the new pro- 
prietors. What do you say ? " 

" Bah ! " exclaimed the old man ; and they 
smoked on in silence for a time. 

" Might do worse," said Geoffrey. 

" Eubbish ! I tell you it will all end in a 
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smash-up. You get your money regularly, 
and don't let them have any arrears." 

" Oh, that's all right," said Geoffrey. " So 
you think there will be another failure ? " 

" Sure of it. I shall buy that piece of 
ground yet for a house. Sure to fail." 

" So old Prawle says." 

" Oh ! old Prawle says so, does he ? " 
continued Uncle Paul. 

** Yes ; and I told him the Indian file 
thought the same." 

" The what ? " said Uncle Paul. 

" The Indian file — ^you," said Geoffrey 
coolly. 

Uncle Paul thumped his stick on the floor, 
and looked daggers. 

" Look here, young fellow," he said, 
sharply, " you go a deal too much to Gwennas 
Cove, and it don't look well." 

" Haven't been half so often lately," said 
Geoffrey, coolly. 

*^ You go ten times too much. Look here, 
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boy, have you seen how pale and ill that 
jade, Madge, looks ? " 

" No. Yes, to be sure, I did think she 
looked white." 

"Fretting, sir, fretting. Now look here, 
boy, it isn't square." 

** What isn't ? " said Geoffrey, coolly. 

" So much of that going to Gwennas Cove, 
and rescuing young women from infuriated 
mobs and that sort of thing. Lady very 
grateful ? " 

" Very." 

** Humph ! Bewitched you ? " 

" Not yet." 

" Humph ! Going to ? " 

" Don't know." 

"D n you, Geoffrey Trethick," cried 

the old man, *' you'd provoke a saint." 

" Which you are not." 

" Who the devil ever said I was, sir ? 
Now, look here, you dog, I warned you when 
you came that I'd have no courting." 
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" Y(m can't stop eomrting," laughed 
Geoffrey. *' It would take a giant." 

" None of your confounded banter, sir. I 
told you I'd have no courting — no taking 
notice of that jade — ^and you've disobeyed 
me." 

'' Not I," said Geoffrey. 

** Don't contradict, puppy. I say you have.'* 

'' All right." 

" The jade's going about the house red- 
eyed, and pale, and love- sick — confound her I 
— about you, and now you make her mise- 
rable by playing off that brown-skinned fish- 
wench with the dark eyes." 

Geoffrey's conscience smote him as he 
thought of that day when he playfully kissed 
Madge, and asked himself whether she really 
cared for him now, but only to feel sure that 
she did not. 

" Does this sort of thing please you ? " he 
said. 

" Confound you ! No, sir, it does not. 
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Act like a man if you can, and be honest, or 
— confound you, sir ! — old as T am, and old- 
fashioned as I am — damme, sir — laws or no 
laws, I'll call you out and shoot you. You 
shan't trifle with the girl's feelings while I'm 
here." 

Greofirey's first impulse was to say some- 
thing banteringly ; but he saw that the old 
man was so much in earnest that he took a 
quiet tone. 

" Uncle Paul," he said, " why will you go 
on running your head against a brick wall ? " 

" What do you mean, boy ? " 

" Only that you have got a notion in your 
head, and it seems useless for me to try and 
get it out. I'm busy and bothered, and have 
a deal to think about, so, once for all, let me 
tell you that I have hardly ever paid Miss 
MulUon the slightest attention, and, what is 
more, I am not so conceited as to believe she 
is^making herself imcomfortable about me." 

The old man stared hard at him and uttered 
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a grunt, for the eyes that met his were as 
frank and calm as could be. 

" Then all I can say is that if what you 
say is true — " 

"Which it is — perfectly true," replied 
Geoffrey. 

" Then it is very strange," grumbled the 
old man. " She never went on like this 
before. Have another cheroot, Trethick ? " 

** Now that's the most sensible thing I've 
heard you say to-day," said Geoffrey, smiling, 
as he took one of the great black cheroots. 
" I say, old fellow, these are very good. 
What do they cost you a box ? " 

" Five pounds a hundred," said the old 
man, quietly. 

" What ? " cried Geoffrey. 

" Shilling a-piece, boy." 

" Why I — *pon my word, sir, really I'm 
ashamed to take them." 

" Bah ! stuff ! " cried the old man. " Do 
you suppose, because I live here in this quiet 
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way, that I'm a pauper? Smoke the cigar, 
boy. Here's a light." 

Geoffrey lit up, and inwardly determined 
that in future he would keep to his pipe, 
while the old man sat watching him. 

" So you mean to make the mine pay, eh, 
Trethick?" he said. 

" Yes, I believe I shall, Mr. Paul," said 
Geoffrey, quietly. "I'm not starling with 
the idea of a'f ortune, but on the principles of 
which I have often told you of getting a profit 
out of a mine by economy, new means of 
reducing the ore, and living where others 
would fail." 

" Humph ! " said the old man, looking at 
him thoughtfully, and they smoked on in 
silence. 

" I was a bit bilious this morning," said 
Uncle Paul at last, in an apologetic tone. 

"Yes," said Geoffrey, " I saw that." 

" Parson called and upset me. Wanted me 
to go and take the chair at a missionary 
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meeting for the Hindoos, and I told him that 
the Hindoos and Buddhists ought to send 
missionaries to us. But don't take any 
notice." 

" Not I, old gentleman," said Geoffrey, 
laughing. ** I rather like it." 

" Humph ! I rather like you too, boy. 
You seem to do my biliousness good. You 
can stand a bullying without flying out. I 
haven't found a fellow stand it so well since 
I left the coolies." 

"Mutual admiration," laughed Geoffrey. 
" I like you, old gentleman, because you do fly 
out. It's quite refreshing after a lot of disap- 
pointments to have some one to quarrel with." 

There was another pause. 

** I say, Trethick," said the old man, " then 
Penwynn and Tregenna are hand-and-glove 
in this job, eh ? " 

Geoffrey looked at the old man wonder- 
ingly, for he was evidently beating about the 
bush. 
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**I don't know. There, don't ask me 
questions, old gentleman,*' was the reply • 
" I'm not at liberty to chatter." 

There was another silence. 

" Madge isn't a bad sort of girl, Trethick," 
said the old man at last. 

"No," said Geoffrey; "she*s pretty and 
amiable, and I believe, poor lassie, she is very 
good-hearted. I often think you are too 
hard upon her." 

" Hard be hanged, sir ! I've been her's 
and her mother's support these ten years." 

" Very likely," said Geoffrey, dryly ; " but 
a dog doesn't like his crusts and bones any 
the better for having them thrown at 
him." 

" Humph ! " ejaculated the old man, 
thoughtfully. " Well, perhaps I am a little 
hard upon her sometimes ; but she aggra- 
vates me. Trethick, you are quite conceited 
puppy enough, I know, but that girl is 
fretting about you." 
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** Ignorance is bliss, sir. I was not aware 
of it." 

" Ignorance is a blister, sir," cried tbe old 
man, sharply. " But," he added, more gently, 
" she is, I tell you. Trethick, she is a nice 
girl, and you might do worse." 

" Stuff, stuff, my dear sir ! " cried Geof- 
frey, laughing. *• You are mistaken, and I 
am not a marrying man. There, I must 
be off;" and, starting up, he swung off 
along the path, and away down towards 
the mine buildings, where steam was now 
puffing, water falling, and several busy 
hands were at work. 

Uncle Paul watched him thoughtfully as 
he strode away, and then sat back think- 
ing, as he gazed out to sea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BESS PBAWLE*S SEOBBT. 



Time goes by rapidly with the busy. To 
Geoffrey it went like Kghtning; to Madge 
MuUion it hung heavy as lead. When they 
met, which was seldom now, and he spoke a 
few kindly, cheery words to her, she looked 
at him rather piteously, but said little in 
return. 

Once or twice there was a twinge of 
pain in Geoffrey Trethick's conscience, but 
he said nothing, only went on with his 
work busily and well. The water was all 
out of the mine, and he had carefully exa- 
mined and reported upon it — a carefully 
worded report, promising nothing more than 
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a moderate return upon a small capital ; and, 
not satisfied, lie persuaded Mr. Penwynn to 
have down an experienced mineralogist to 
give his opinion. 

"Whom would you recommend?" said 
Mr. Penwynn, and Rhoda watched Geoffrey 
anxiously for his reply. 

" No one, Mr. Penwynn," said the young 
man. " Get somebody I don't know — a 
reliable man whom you can trust, and don't 
let me see him." 

He happened to turn his eyes upon Rhoda 
as he spoke, and there was such a bright, 
eager look in the glance that met his that it 
made him thoughtful. 

" Quite right," said Mr. Penwynn, " it 
would be better;" and the next day Mr. 
Chynoweth was set to write to a mining 
engineer in town. 

That night there was a game of whist at 
Dr. Rumsey's, and Chynoweth and Tregenna 
were there. Tregenna lost heavily for such 
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play as they had. Chynoweth was in high 
delight, and Tregenna and he walked home 
together. 

The next day Mr. Tregenna had business 
in London, and the day following the mining 
engineer and mineralogist came down, in- 
spected Wheal Carnac, and made his report 
afterwards to Mr. Penwynn, with the result 
that the banker said nothing to Geoffrey 
Trethiok, only bade him go on, feeling satis- 
fied that his venture was to be a great 
financial success. 

A month later it was known that a new 
company had bought the mine, and that 
shares were to be had. 

The matter was chatted over at An Mor- 
lock, and, as sometimes happened, Geoffrey 
and Rhoda were left together for a time ; 
their talk being generally of the mine ; and 
when he was gone, Ehoda got into the habit 
of sitting silent and thoughtful, in judgment 
upon Geoffrey Trethick's character. 
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Her line of argument took somewhat this 
form — she did not know why she should 
argue out his cause — but somehow she felt 
compelled to do so. Scandal had made 
pretty free with his name, and, in spite 
of her efforts, Ehoda seemed obliged to 
hear, through Miss Pavey, all that was 
said. 

And the sayings were these — that Geof- 
frey Trefchick was young and gay ; that he 
had gone so much to Gwennas Cove that old 
Prawle had threatened his life if he went 
there again, and that upon one occasion the 
old man had lain in wait for him with a ham- 
mer at Wheal Camac, only Pengelly was 
with Trethick and had saved him ; then Tre- 
thick had promised that he would go to 
Gwennas no more, and the matter at once 
ended. 

" False on the face of it ! " said Rhoda, 

with spirit. "Geoffrey Mr. Trethick," 

she said quickly, " told me that he had been 
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twice to see old Mrs. Prawle this week, and 
begged me to go soon.*' 

The next indictment was that Geoffrey had 
become so intimate with Madge Mullion that 
old Mr. Paul had ordered him to leave the 
house, and that he was going at once. 

This was Miss Pavey's news, and she 
added that Mr. Trethick would have to leave 
the town unless Mr. Penwynn took compas- 
sion upon him. 

" Of course, my dear," she had said, mali- 
ciously, as she blew her nose in a gentlemanly 
way as if it were a triumphant note of 
defiance, " after what we are hearing you 
have quite east him off ? " 

Ehoda looked at the speaker steadily, but 
made no reply. 

But of this charge ? 

" Well," Ehoda argued, " Madge Mullion 
is pretty and attractive, and she would pro- 
bably throw herself open to the attentions of 
such a man as Geoffrey Trethick. But, if 

VOL. ir. H 
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this weo'e true, would Geoffrey behave tas he^ 
had behaved at An Morlock of late? He 
seemed to be the soul of honour, and' his 
words always had the rmg of truth in them. 
No : it was one of the Carnac petty scandals ; 
Geoffrey Trethick was no trifler." 

There was another long, dreamy time after 
this, and there were moments, when Ehoda 
felt angry with herself for thinking so much' 
about the man who now came to lay bare his 
plans, to consult her, so it seemed, when he 
was asking counsel of her father. And all 
at once she seemed to awaken to the fact 
that, by some means, the life of Geoffrey Tre-' 
thick had become interwoven strangely with 
her own — that his success was her success, 
his failures hers ; and yet he had spoken no 
word, given her no look. He was different to 
any man that she had ever met, and he even 
annoyed her sometimes by his quiet assump- 
tion of authority as the stronger in thought. 
For he would ask her advice, and often 
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eilough show the fallacy of what she h&d 
said. 

Then she would think that they were be- 
coming too intimate, and blame her father foi* 
encouraging the presence of this stranger ; 
but Mr. Penwynn seemed, after a life of im- 
munity, to have taken the mine fever badly, 
and the thought of Geoffrey Trethick pre- 
tending to his daughter's hand never occurred 
to him. 

"No,'' thought Rhoda, "papa thinks of 
nothing now but this speculation ; and why 
should he? Geoffrey Trethick has never 
behaved otherwise than as a visitor working 
in my father's interest ;" and as she said this 
to herself, a curious feeling of pique arose, 
but only to be crushed at once. 

Finally, Ehoda Penwynn's verdict on 
Geoffrey Trethick was that he was b, gen- 
tleman — a man of imstained honour, whom 
fate had placed in a town full of petty 
. scandal. 

H 2 
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The next day Rhoda endorsed her verdict, 
and it was in this wise. 

She granted, as she started, that it was 
due to Geoffrey's request, for otherwise she 
might not have gone. As it was, she started 
in the afternoon to walk over to Gwennas 
Cove, passing along the cliff, and looking 
somewhat eagerly down towards Wheal Car- 
nac, where figures were moving and shaft 
smoking, while the great beam of the pump- 
ing-engine went steadily on with its toil. 

She was half-startled to see how the 
wreck had been transformed into a busy 
scene of industry, and, in spite of herself, she 
felt a glow of pride as she recalled whose 
hand had brought about the change. 

Her face turned hard directly after, as she 
thought of her father, and of how he had 
seemed to become inoculated with Geoffrey 
Trethick's enthusiasm. He did not want for 
money, and yet he had entered upon this 
mining speculation — ^he of all men, who had 
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laughed at the follies of those who embarked 
upon such ventures. . What was to be the 

end? :*. , 

\ 

She walked on, and iqon after reached the 
spot where Bess Prawle* had been driven to 
bay by the superstitious crowd ; and, as the 
whole scene came back, with Geoffrey's gal- 
lant behaviour, and the giii^'s display of 
gratitude, Rhoda stopped shorty with her 
eyes contracting, her brow ruffled with emo- 
tion, and her lips half parted. For she was 
startled at the pang of misery that shot 
through her. The contemptible scandal she 
had heard forced itself upon her, and she 
seemed obliged to couple with it the weak 
wanderings of poor old Mrs. Prawle about 
Geoffrey and her child. 

It was horrible! What had she been 
doing? How had her fancies been stray- 
ing, she asked herself, as she awakened to 
the fact that imperceptibly her interest in 
Geoffrey had grown so warm that the thought 
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of his caring for another caused her misery 
of the most acute kind. 

She shook off the feeling, calling herself 
weak and childish, and, gathering mental 
strength with the walk, she at last reached 
Gwennas Cove. 

Old Prawle was busy overhauling a long 
line, and binding on fresh hooks, a task 
from which he condescended to raise his 
eyes, and give the visitor a surly nod as she 
spoke. 

His voice brought out Bess, looking hand- 
somer than ever, Rhoda thought, in her 
picturesque dress and carelessly-knotted hair. 

For a moment the two girls stood gazing 
in each other's eyes, and a cold, chilling 
feeling ran through Rhoda as, in spite of 
herself, she felt that it would be no wonder 
if Geoffrey Trethick did love this bold, hand- 
some girl. 

The next moment the thought was gone, 
and Rhoda had held out her hand. 
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"J hope there is a good stock of sweeties, 
Bessie," she said, with a frank smile. " How 
is Mrs. Prawle?" 

• Bess's breath came with a catch, as she 
returned the smile ; and, leading the way 
into the cottage, the pleasant little fiction 
was gone through, and the invalid made 
happy in the thought that she had added 
the profits of a shilling's-worth of sweets to 
the general store. 

But there was no conversation this time 
about Geofirey Trethick, for Bess stayed in 
the room, and then followed Rhoda out on 
to the cliff path when she left. 

" Why, Bessie," said the visitor, smiling, 
" I have hardly seen you since that day 
when those mad people behaved so ill." 

" I very seldom go into the town now, 
miss," said Bess, whose colour came as she 
recalled the conclusion of that scene. 

" It's very sad," continued Rhoda, " that 
the people should be so ignorant. Well, 
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good-bye, Bessie," she continued, holding out 
her hand, " you will not ill-wish me ? " 

" No," said Bessie, softly, as she watched 
the tall, well-dressed, graceful figure slowly 
receding. " No, I will not ill-wish you ; but 
there are times when I feel as if I must hate 
you for being what you are." 

She let Rhoda go on till the fluttering of 
her dress in the sea breeze was seen no more, 
and then, moved by some strange impulse, 
she followed, avoiding the track ; and, active 
and quick as one of the half- wild sheep of 
the district, she climbed up on to the rugged 
down above the cliff path, and kept on gazing 
below at Rhoda from time to time. 

She went on nearly parallel with her for 
a quarter of a mile or so, and then stood 
motionless for a time, gazing down, before, 
with a weary wail of misery, she threw her- 
self amidst the heather, her face upon one 
outstretched arm, whose fingers clutched and 
tore at the tough plants and grass, while her 
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whole frame quivered with her passionate 
sobs. 

" Bess ! " 

At the sound of that hoarse voice she 
started up into a sitting position, but shrank 
away as she gazed up into her father's fierce, 
rugged face. The old man was down on one 
knee beside her, and his gnarled and knotted 
hand was pointing in the direction of the clifE 
path a hundred feet below. 

** Is — is it come to this, Bess ? '' he said. 

" What — what, father ? " she cried, catch- 
ing at his hand ; but she missed it, and he 
gripped her arm. 

"Is that smooth, good-looking villain thy 
lover, too ?'' he said, in a vindictive whisper. 

** Oh ! no, no, no, father," she gasped. 

" I knew it would come to it," he cried. 
" Curse him ! I'll crush his false head again 
the rocks." 

"Are you mad, father?" she whispered, 
throwing her arms round him. 
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** Mad? No," lie cried ; " but do you 
think Fm blind as well as old ? Bess," he 
continued, " I wish before his gashly face 
had darkened our door-^" 

" Oh father, father, . dear father," she 
moaned — and she crept closer and closer, till 
her arms were round his neck, and her head 
in his breast; " kill me, but don't hurt him." 

"Then he has been trifling with thee, 
girl ? I knowed . it ; I was sure it would 
come." 

" No, no, no," moaned Bess ; " he never 
said word to me but what you might hear." 

" Is — ^is this gawspel, Bess ? " cried the old 
man, dragging up her convulsed and tearful 
face, and gazing in her wistful dark eyes. 

" Can't you see, father ? " she said, with a 
low, despairing sigh. ** I'm not good enough 
to be his wife, and he's not the man to trifle 
and say soft things to me. You see down 
yonder," she added, pitifully, as she waved 
one brown hand in the direction of the path. 
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. " Nay, . it's along of Madge Mullion," said 
the old man, wratMully. "You's nothing, 
and will come to naught. They say old 
Paul's niece — " 

" It's a lie, father, a cruel lie," cried Bess, 
starting from him. " I heard it, and it's a 
lie. . Mr. Trethick's a gentleman, and he's 
as noble as he's good." 

** Curse him for coming here," cried the 
old man, fiercely. 

" God bless him ! " said Bess, simply, as, 
kneeling there, she let her joined hands drop 
into her lap. " God bless him for a good 
man, and — and — may he be very — very 
happy in the time to come." 

Bess Prawle's face dropped into her hands, 
and she sank lower and lower, with the tears 
of agony growing less scalding, and falling 
by degrees, as it were, like balm upon her 
burning love — a love which she had held 
unveiled before her father's gaze, while the 
old man bent over her, the savage roughness 
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of his face growing less repulsive, and a look 
of love and pride transforming him for the 
time. 

He knelt down and kissed her bright black 
hair; then he put his arms round her, and 
drew her to him, and at last held her to his 
heart, rocking to and fro as he had nursed 
her a dozen or fifteen years before. 

" My pretty flower," he cried hoarsely, 
" my Bess ! He don't know — ^he don't know. 
You not good enough for he ? Harkye, my 
girl. He shall marry you — ^he shall be proud 
to marry you — for I know that as will bring 
him to you, and put ' him on his knees and 
ask you to be his wife." 

" Father ? " said the girl, looking at him 
wonderingly. 

"Yes," he said, nodding his head exultantly, 
and kissing her broad forehead. " I can make 
you as fine a lady as any in Cornwall, my 
lass, and I can bring him to you when I 
will." 
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" No, no, no," moaned Bessie, with a 
piteous smile. 

" But I say yes," cried the old man. " I 
haven't had my eyes open all these years for 
nothing. Let's go home, Bess ; I'll talk to 
thee there. Get up, my girl, and I'll bring 
him to thy feet whene'er thou wilt." 

Bess rose sadly, and put her hand in her 
father's, but, as they took a step forward, 
the nook in the cliflf where she had stood at 
bay opened out beneath them, and they 
both saw that which made Bessie Prawle 
feel as if her heart would break. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



MAKING A VICTIM. 



Breakfast-time at Dr. Eumsey's, and Mrs. 
Eumsey, in a very henny state, clucking 
over her brood, for whom she was cutting 
bread and butter. 

Her name too was Charlotte, but no 
Werther fell in love with her when she was 
ingeniously trying how many square inches 
of bread two ounces of butter that had been 
warmed into oil by the fire would cover. 
For Mrs. Eumsey was not handsome, being 
a soft, fair, nebulous-looking lady, who had 
been in the habit of presenting her husband 
vrith one or two nebulous theories of her 
own regularly once a year ; and the " worrit" 
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of children:: had not improved her personal 
appearance. 

Her face was, as a rule, white, and soft, 
and heavy, dotted with dull branny freckles, 
while the possession of a soft retrousse nose 
that seemed loosely attached to her skin, 
and travelled a good deal out of place when- 
ever she twitched her countenance, as she 
often did spasmodically, did not add to her 
attractions. 

Unfortunately for Doctor Rumsey, his 
wife's notable care of her children did not 
extend to herself, for as she grew older she 
also grew more and more unkempt. While 
he, as he saw it, would sigh and thrust his 
hands into his pockets all but his thumbs, 
which stood out and worked as sjie unfolded 
to him her family cares, giving them the aspect 
of two handles in the mechanism by which 
he was moved. 

^^ Anything will do for me/' was her 
favourite expression ; and, in the belief that 
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she was lessening the burthen on her hus- 
band's shoulders, she made herself less at- 
tractive in his eyes year by year, and grew 
more dowdy. How the fact that his wife's 
hair was not parted exactly in the middle, 
and left unbrushed, could affect his income. 
Doctor Rumsey never knew ; neither could 
he see that it was any saving for a hook on 
a dress front to be inserted in the wrong 
eye, or for his wife's boots to be down at the 
heel and unlaced. Such, however, was the 
state in which Mrs. Rumsey was often seen, 
though, to do her justice, the children were 
her constant care, in both senses of the 
word. 

He saw all this and sighed, giving his ears 
a pull now and then, telling himself that they 
tightened his skin and drew the wrinkles out 
of his face ; while, when his lady was extra 
sensitive and nervous — in other words, 
disposed to blame — he would shrug his 
shoulders, button up his coat, turn up his 
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collar ; and upon one occasion he even sent 
the good lady into a passionate fit of 
hysterics, by putting up an old umbrella to 
shelter him till the storm had done. 

** Ah, Rumsey ! " she would say, ** I don't 
know what yon would do without me. If 
you had not me to take care of you and 
yours, you would be lost indeed." 

The lady did not seem to consider it a case 
of his and hers, but went on behaving as if 
she were a kind of upper servant or nursery 
governess, while he wanted a companion and 
help. Certainly she opened his clean pocket- 
handkerchiefs for him, for fear he should look 
dandified ; and she taught his children well 
according to her lights, though her teachings 
certainly had the appearance of what Mrs. 
MuUion called drilHng, for she was very 
strict. 

But somehow the doctor was not happy, 
and spent as little of his time as possible at 
home. When a wet day compelled him to 

VOL. n. I 
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stop Id, as the streams were flooded, lie 
amused himself by going over his fishing- 
tackle, or making weather-cocks to place out 
in his garden to scare away the birds, which 
were suppose to be tempted by the fruit. 

On this particular morning, with her cap 
awry, and looking more unkempt than usual, 
Mrs. Rumsey was very lachrymose and very 
busy, carving away at the bread and butter, 
and rocking the cradle with one foot, while 
at times she cast an occasional eye out of the 
open door at her twins, Billy and Dilly, two 
sturdy little boys a couple of years old, fair, 
fat, and so much alike that it required study 
to avoid mistakes. They were toddling up 
and down the pebble garden-path, each with 
a feeding bottle tied to his waist, the long* 
india-rubber pipe reaching upwards, and the 
mouth-piece between his lips, the pair looking" 
like a couple of young Turks enjoying a 
morning hookah in the open air. 

The other children were already in . their 
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places, sniffing occasionally and looking 
longingly at the pile of bread-and-butter 
mounting high, what time mamma gave them 
torture lessons during the preparation for 
the meal. 

^^ Why don't your father come ? " she said, 
dolefully, as she looked impatiently at the 
door. '^He always will stay with his 
patients so much longer than he need. Who's 
that coming ? " 

" Madge MuUion, ma," cried the eldest- 
bom, a long, thin girl, whose face lit up as 
there was a bang of the garden gate and a 
rustling of skirts; and, after bending down 
to kiss the children, Madge, looking very 
pale and pretty, came in without cere- 
mony. 

*' How are you? " she cried, kissing Mrs. 
Rumsey. 

" Very poorly, my dear," whined the 
doctor's wife. " These children will worrit 
me into my grave." 

I 2 
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"No, no," cried Madge, as she faced 
round. " Have you any news ? " 

" No, my dear, there's never any news 
down in this lost out-of-the-way place. 
Doctor Eumsey always would persist in leav- 
ing London, or he might have been having 
his guinea fee from every patient, and keep- 
ing his carriage by now." 

* 

" Then it isn't true ! " said Madge, with a 
sigh of relief. 

"What, my dear? — Priscilla, if you will 
persist in snijBEing so, I certainly will slap 

you." 

The young lady addressed immediately 
began tugging at a pocket-handkerchief, 
secured by one end to the waistband of some 
under-garment, and bent her young body 
like an arc to get a good blow. 

"I have been to the shop, and heard 
that Mr. Tregenna was taken ill. in the 
night." 

" Oh, yes, my dear, he was. Papa was 
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called up at two o'clock, and he hasn't come 
back yet." 

" Oh ! " ejaculated Madge, turning paler. 

** That he has, ma," cried the eldest boy. 
*' I got up at five to see what time it was, 
and pa was just going out with his fishing- 
rod ; and he told me to go back quietly to 
bed and not wake anybody." 

**Then you're a naughty, wicked boy, 
Bobby, for not saying so sooner," cried Mrs. 
Rumsey, angrily. " Don't make that noise, 
or you shall have no breakfast." 

Bobby was drawing a long breath for a 
furious howl, but ho glanced hungrily at the 
bread and butter, smoothed his countenance, 
and put off the performance for the present. 

" I declare it's' too bad," continued 
mamma ; "he knows how anxious I am 
when he's away, and yet he comes creep- 
ing back at daybreak, like a burglar, to 
steal his own fishing-tackle, and goes, no 
one knows where, after a few nasty trout." 
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"Then Mr. Tregenna must be better/' • 
said Madge. 

" Oh, yes, my dear, he's better," said Mrs. 
Eumsey, petulantly. " What a silly girl you 
are to think of such things. I'm sure lought 
to be a warning to you. Look at me ! " 

Certainly, as an example against entering 
into the marriage state Mrs. Rumsey was a 
warning ; but, like most other such warnings, 
ineffectual. 

" I couldn't help calling just to try and 
hear a few words," said Madge; "but you 
won't betray me, dear ? " 

" Oh no, I won't tell, Madge," said Mrs. 
Eumsey, a little less grimly, and evidently 
greatly delighted at being made the reposi- 
tory of the young girl's love affair. " But I 
do wonder at you, Madge," she said, in a 
whisper, with a slice of bread and butter half 
cut. " John Tregenna's all very well, and 
certainly he has a noble nose, but you've got 
somebody far nicer at home." 
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** Yes, isn't he nice ? " whispered back 
Madge. 

"I've only seen him once, dear, but I 
thought him far before John Tregenna." 

" Yes," said Madge, sighing. 

** Yes, I know, my dear. John Tregenna 
has such a way with him." 
. " He has indeed," said Madge, sighing 
again. 

" Ah, well, my dear," said Mrs. Eumsey, 
finishing the shoe, and laying it in its place 
upon the pile, " I ought not to say anything 
against it, if you are set upon such a wilful 
course, for John Tregenna is papa's patient, 
and of course you would be ; and what with 
measles, and chicken-pox, and scarlatina, 
your family would Ije a help." 

" Oh, Charlotte dear ! " exclaimed Madge. 

" Ah, you may say * Oh, Charlotte dear ! ' 
but it must come to that ; and a good thing 
too, for I'm sure our income's limited 
enough, and — Oh, here he is at last, and his 
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boots wet through. There, now : if there ever 
Avas an unreasonable man, it's my husband, 
lie's bringing that Mr. Trethick in to break- 
fast." 

'' Oh, what shall I do? " cried Madge, to 
her companion. " Let me go without his 
seeing me." 

" You can slip out at the back," said Mrs. 
Eumsey, ** and he won't see you." 

But Madge thought it would look so 
cowardly, and, after a glance at the glass, 
determined to face Geoffrey, who was half 
pushed into the room by the doctor. 

**Ma, dear, here's Mr. Trethick. We've 
had a couple of hours up the stream." 

"And there's nothing but bread and 
butter, papa," said Mrs. Rumsey, in an 
injured tone. " I didn't know you were 
going to bring company." 

** Company ? 1 am not company," said 
Geoffrey, merrily. "I'm a patient in pro- 
spective, and the doctor prescribes bread and 
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butter. I was brought up on that happy 
animal and vegetable combination. Ah, 
Miss MuUion, good morning ! Who'd have 
thought of seeing you here ? I say, I want 
to have a good laugh at those two little 
Turks out in the front." 

" Yes, Mr. Trethick," said Mrs. Eumsey 
pitifully, ** indeed they are young Turks; 
but won't you sit down ?" 

** Don't let me disturb you. Miss Mullion," 

he cried. 

^*0h, I'm going, Mr. Trethick," said 

Madge, giving Mrs. Eumsey a wistfiil look, 

which she interpreted aright, and acted 

accordingly. 

" How is Mr. Tregenna ? " she said, to her 
husband. 

" Tregenna? Oh, ah, yes, to be sure ! I 
had forgotten him. He's all right again. 
Called me up in the middle of the night; 
said he was dying. Fit of indigestion ; lives 
too well. I am always telling him so. He's 
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getting a liver as bad as old Paul. He 
works it too hard, and then it strikes, and 
telegraphs messages all over the body even 
to the toes, and then there's a riot, for all the 
other organs strike too." 

"Then he was not seriously ill, papa?" 
said Mrs. Runasey, after another glance from 
Madge. 

" Not he. Guilty conscience, perhaps. 
Sent for me for nothing. I told him he'd 
cry * Wolf ! ' once too often, and I shouldn't 
go. 

As Madge heard this she glided out of the 
room, and made her way unperceived to the 
front, and out into the street, in sublime 
unconsciousness that Miss Pavey was at her 
window, with a very shabby little tortoise- 
shell-covered opera-glass, by means of which 
she had been intently watching the doctor's 
house. 

"Ah, me ! Poor Rhoda ! "- she said to 
herself ; " but it's not for me to say anything, 
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only to pity the poor deluded girl. Oh, these 
men, these men ! " 

Meanwhile, after a few words to his 
guest. Doctor Rumsey turned an eye to busi- 
ness. 

" Ah, Tregenna ! " he said ; " must not for- 
get him. Prissy, fetch me the day-book. 
I'll enter that while I remember it." 

" No, papa," said Mrs. Eumsey in an ill- 
used tone, as she frowned the little girl back 
in her place, "leave that till Mr. Trethick 
has gone. If you will expose our poverty by 
bringing visitors to breakfast, don't forget 
all the past, and let Mr. Trethick go away 
thinking we have quite degenerated into 
Cornish fishermen and miners." 

" Oh, Trethick won't think that," said the 
doctor heartily. 

"Indeed I should not," said Geoffrey 
merrily. " How about the trout, doctor ? " 

" To be sure," cried the doctor, " we must 
have them." 
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" Don't, pray, say you have brought home 
any nasty trout to be cooked for breakfast, 
my dear," cried Mrs. Rumsey imploringly. 
*^ I really could not get them cooked." 

" Oh, never mind, my dear," said the 
doctor, rubbing his ear in rather a vexed 
way. "You won't mind, Trethick; you 
shall take them home with you." 

" Mind ? Not I," said Geoffrey. 

" Of course if Mr. Trethick particularly 
wishes trout for breakfast. 111 go and broil 
a brace myself," said Mrs. Rumsey in an ill- 
used whine. 

** I protest against any such proceeding," 
cried Geoffrey, who had been brought home 
by the doctor on purpose to partake of their 
spoil. "In fact, I rather dislike fish for 
breakfast," he added mendaciously. " There, 
that's capital. I'll sit here between these 
two young rosy-cheeked rogues," he cried, 
"and we'll have a race and see who'll eat 
most slices of bread and butter." 
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Mrs. Rumsey stood with the coffee-pot in 
one hand, looking at him aghast. 

"And we'll cut for ourselves/' said Geoffrey, 
smiUng. 

Mrs. Rumsey was thawed, especially as 
papa fetched the loaf and butter, and placed 
them on the table. 

" There, Trethick, make yourself at 
home," he said; "we can't afford ceremony 
here." 

" Glad of it," said Geoffrey, making one of 
his little neighbours laugh. "Why, Mrs. 
Rumsey, you ought to be proud of your 
children. What a jolly, healthy little lot 
they are." 

" Little ? " Cried Rumsey, pausing with his 
cup half way to his lips. 

" I mean in size, not number. Miss Prissy, 
if you look at me so hard with those blue 
eyes I shall think you are counting how many 
bites I take." 

" Oh, I'm very proud of them," said Mrs. 
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Eumsey in a tone of voice that sounded like 
a preface to a flood of tears, " but it is a large 
family to care for and educate." 

**Yes, it is," replied Gfeoffrey. "Mr. 
Rumsey tells me that you educate them 
entirely yourself." 

" Yes, quite," cried Mrs.Bumsey, brighten- 
ing a little. " Priscilla, say your bones." 

To Geoffrey's astonishment Miss Priscilla 
put her hands behind, and began, with her 
mouth full of bread and butter — 

" Flanges and metacarpals, hands and feet ; 
tibia, fibula, femur, scapular, clavicle, ulna, 
radius, costa — vertebra — maxillary — min- 
imum — Please, mar, I don't know any more ;'* 
and Miss Priscilla sat down suddenly and took 
another bite of her bread and butter. 

"Bravo!" laughed Geoffrey. **Well, 
young lady, I don't think I could have 
remembered so many." 

" She knows her muscles too," said Mrs» 
Rumsey. 
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" Yes, but we won't have them now," said 
the doctor quietly. 

"Ah," sighed Mrs. Rurasey, who felt 
injured, " but it is a very large family." 

" Yes, but they look so healthy," con- 
tinued Geoffrey. "Bh, coffee not strong 
enough, Mrs. Eumsey? It's delicious. 
What beautiful butter ! " 

Mrs. Eumsey seemed softened by her 
guest's homeliness. 

" I wish I was as healthy," she sighed. 

" So do I," said Geoffrey. " TU be bound 
to say papa does not waste much medicine 
on them." 

Doctor Eumsey screwed up his face a 
little at this, and laughed. 

** Doctor Eumsey is very clever," said Mrs. 
Eumsey, who — in her efforts to supply wants, 
cast an eye at the cradle, and see that the 
children behaved well before company — got 
into such a tangle that she besugared some 
cups twice, and some not at all. " I always 
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say to iLim that he is throwing himself away 
down here." 

"You do, my dear, always," said the 
doctor uneasily. 

" There is so little to do," continued Mrs. 
Rumsey, who got nothing to eat herself. 
"Priscilla, take your spoon in your right 
hand." 

"Please, ma, my coffee's got no sugar," 
observed Bobby. 

" There is no sugar in my cofiee," said 
mamma correctively, as she gave her nose a 
twitch which sent it half an inch on one 
side. " Tom, sit up, sir. Yes, Mr. Trethick, 
if my husband had his dues as a medical 
man, he would be in Harley Street, or in 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square." 

"As a specialist, eh?" said Geoffrey. 

"Yes, Mr. Trethick. Esther, my dear, 
why will you fill your mouth so full ? " 

" Still, life down here is very jolly, Mrs. 
Rumsey," said Geoffrey, handing bread and 
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butter to two or three hungry souls, " See 
how the little rascals eat." 

'* Yes," said the doctor, " that's just what 
they do do." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Rumsey, endorsing her 
husband's words, " their appetites are dread- 
ful; and the doctor has so little business." 

"Yes, there isn't much, only a mining 
accident now and then, or a half-drowned 
man or two to attend," said Eumsey. 

"My pa brought a man to life again," 
said Bobby, gazing round-eyed at the 
visitor. 

" Did he though ? " said Geoffrey. 

" Bobby, hold your tongue." 

" Tom Jennen said he did," whispered the 
boy; " and my pa's very clever." 

"Yes," sighed Mrs. Eumsey, "he is 
clever." 

"Hero worship," said the doctor to 
Geoffrey, with his eyes twinkling. 

" That's your great fault, dear," said Mrs* 
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Eumsey, giving her nose a twitch in the 
other direction. "It was that which kept 
you so back in London, You know you are 
very clever." 

" Fm setting a good example to my neigh- 
bours in having my house well garrisoned,'* 
said the doctor drily. " I'm not at all 
ashamed to speak to my enemies in the gate 

except when they come with their bills/* 

he added softly. 

"For shame, dear," cried Mrs. Eumsey, 
" what will Mr. Trethick think ? " 

" Think, ma'am," cried Geoflfrey, " that he 
ought to be proud of his children. I never 
saw any better-behaved at table." 

" He is proud of them, I must say," said 
Mrs. Eumsey, who was beginning to forgive 
her visitor for coming to breakfast ; " and if 
he had justice done to him people would own 
how clever he is." 

" Clever at throwing a fly, Trethick, that's 
all." 
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" Well, I shall have to tumble down a 
shaft, or get blown up, or catch a fever, or 
something, to try him some day, Mrs. 
Eumsey." 

" Ah, a few more patients would be a god- 
send," said the doctor. 

" My papa cut a man's leg right off once," 
said Bobby, sententiously. 

** Then your papa must be a clever man," 
said Geoffrey, looking amusedly at the stolid 
httle face. 

" Bobby, you must not say such things," 
cried Mrs. Eumsey. " Little boys should be 
seen and not heard. Prissy, my dear, you 
are swinging your legs about again." 

" And he's got a wooden leg now like an 

armchair," whispered Bobby, very softly, as 
soon as he saw his mother's attention taken 
up. 

" There was no chance in London, Tre- 
thick," said the doctor. "I'd no capital, 
except children, and the rents were ruinous. 

K 2 
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Besides, you have to keep up appearances to 
such an extent." 

" But the people there were not barbarians, 
my dear," sighed Mrs. Rumsey. 

"Well, my dear, and they are not here. 
We live, and manage to pay our way — nearly ; 
and when they come to know you, the people 
are very sociable. We do have capital whist 
parties." 

" But you know I detest whist, dear,'* 
sighed Mrs. Rumsey. "Let me send you 
another cup of coffee, Mr. Trethick." 

" Thanks," said Geoffrey. " The fact is, 
I suppose," he continued to his host, " there 
are not enough inhabitants to give you a good 
practice." 

" That's it, so I fill up with catching trout, 
and making a few shillings at whist." 

" Yes, dear, you always would play whist," 
sighed Mrs. Rumsey; and, to Geoffrey's 
horror, her nose this time went right up, as 
if to visit her forehead. 
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*' Capital game too," said the doctor. 
" That and fishing often keep me from having 
the blues." 

" Why don't you try and invest in some 
good mining speculation ? " said Geoffrey. 

" First, because I've got very little to 
invest; secondly, because where there is a 
good spec, there's no chance of getting on ." 

^* Try Wheal Carnac," said Geoffrey. 

" Do you mean to teU. me, as man to man, 
that that is going to turn up trumps ? " said 
the doctor, with a little more animation. 

** I do indeed," said Geoffrey; "and if I 
had any money, I'd invest the lot." 

" What, after so many people had been 
ruined in it?" 

"Look here, doctor," said Geoffrey. 
" Suppose you go and take a house in, say 
Grosvenor Street, and start as physician." 

" That's just what he ought to do," cried 
Mrs. Eumsey, who began to think Geoffrey 
full of sound common sense. 
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" Well, you would be sure to get some 
connexion," 

" Of course, but it wouldn't be enough to 
keep me." 

" Exactly. Then another man, still retain- 
ing your plate on the door, comes, because 
you give it up in despair — fail so to speak." 

"Oh, dear no!" sighed Mrs. Eumsey; 
but her attention was taken off by her chil- 
dren, two of whom were having a silent 
quarrel, and indulging in furtive kicks and 
pinches beneath the table. 

" Go on," said the doctor. 

" Well, he next fails, after increasing the 
connexion, and another takes the place, and 
another after him." 

"Yes." 

" Well, the last one has some connexion to 
start with, adds his own efforts, and goes on 
and prospers, hke a son succeeding his father." 

" You mean to say then that you succeed 
to something in Wheal Carnac." 
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" I say that we succeed to all the work the 
others have done. There is the shaft sunk 
and the buildings ready, and with our 
machinery fixed, all that was needed was 
that we should go to work with plenty of 
enterprise." 

"But suppose it don't succeed — suppose 
you can't bring your patient back to 
lifer" 

" My papa brought a man back^-'* 

** Be quiet, Bobby, when your papa's talk- 
ing," cried Mrs. Eumsey, who had to go out 
then to use the family handkerchief upon the 
noses of the hookah-smoking twins. 

" But I shall bring it back to life," said 
Geoffrey, firmly. "As you would say, the 
organs are all sound, and all it wanted was 
a stimulus to send the life-blood throbbing 
through the patient's veins." 

" Veins of tin, eh ? " said the doctor. 

" Perhaps of copper too," said Geoffrey. 
*' If you have a hundred or two to spare — " 
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" I've got four or five hundred of ray wife's 
money, but not to spare," said the doctor. 
" Brings us in three and a half per cent." 

" I wouldn't promise," said Geoffrey, 
enthusiastically; " but I shan't be satisfied 
if I don't make that mine return its company 
thirty, forty, perhaps fifty, per cent." 

" Doctor Rumsey," said the lady, whose 
nose had been travelling in quite a circle 
round the centre of her face, "it is your 
duty to invest that money in this mine." 

" But it isn't a regular company, is it ? " 

" No," said Geoffrey, " but it is in my 
power to get a little interest in the affair for 
a friend." 

" If I could feel sure," said the doctor 
dubiously. 

" I would not advise you against your 
good," said Geoffrey, earnestly. "I am 
certain the mine will pay." 

" Thirty, forty, or fifty per cent. ? " 

^* No," said Geoffrey. " I only hope that ; 
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but I'll warrant six or seven, perhaps four- 
teen." 

" It would about ruin us," said the doctor, 
" if it was like most mines — a failure." 

" My dear, I'm ashamed of you," cried Mrs. 
Rumsey. " You always would fight against 
every chance of advancement. It is my 
money, and I say it shall be invested. 
There ! " 

The way in which Mrs. Rumsey's nose 
twitched at this juncture was something 
surprising, and made Geoffrey quite uncom- 
fortable.. 

** Well," he said, rising, " I must go. Mrs. 
Rumsey, thank you for a charming breakfast. 
Rumsey, you think over that, and, look here, 
if you do think of it seriously, come up to 
me — soon." 

" He shall, Mr. Trethick," said the lady, 
decidedly. 

" I will — ^think over it," said the doctor. 
" But, look here, if I do play and lose the 
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rubber, don't you come to me when you are« 
ill, or I'll give you such a doseing." 

" My papa keeps it in a bottle," said Bobby, 
in a whisper. 

" Does he ? Well, we'll hope the stopper 
is never removed on my behalf," said Geoffrey. 
" But, look here," he cried, ashe remembered 
something. " I've got two paper bags in my 
pocket;" and he dragged out the effects of 
his two last visits to Mrs. Prawle, leaving 
the children in a high state of delight, and 
Mrs. Rumsey telUng her husband that i£ he 
had had the energy of Geoffrey Trethick he 
would be keeping his brougham, and she 
Jiitting in silk and satin, instead of having to 
wash up the breakfast things, while their one 
servant made the beds. 
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CHAPTER X. 



GEOFFREY MAKES LOVE. 



A LONG morning in the mine, now thoroughly- 
cleared of water, and where, under the 
leadership of Dicky Pengelly, the picks were 
ringing merrily. Geoffrey had little good 
news to report, for the lode of tin was 
excessively poor; but all the same he felt 
that he could work on at a profit, and at any 
time they might strike a good rich vein. 
There was nothing, then, to mind. 

He had reported everything to Mr. Pen- 
wynn exactly as it occurred,- and that gentle- 
man seemed not only perfectly satisfied, but 
encouraged him to go on. 

" I have made the venture, Trethick," he 
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said, " and I will not play with it. I look to 
you to pull me up if it is going to be a losing 
affair ; but it seems to me that to withhold 
capital would be a miserable policy : so go on. 
Do you think it can become worse ? " 

'' No," said Geoffrey, firmly, " that I do 
not. The fact is, Mr. Penywnn, I am dis- 
appointed in the mine.'* 

" Disappointed ? You don't mean — " 

" No, no, sir, I'm not beaten," said Geof- 
frey, laughing. ** I mean I am disappointed 
in the mine, and I have found out two or 
three things about it." 

** What sort of things ?'" said Mr. Penwynn, 
uneasily. 

" Trickeries — sharpings," said Geoffrey. 
" It is very evident that to sell that mine, or 
may be to impress shareholders with its 
value, the place has been more than once 
salted, as miners call it." 

Mr. Penwynn nodded. 

'* Tin ore from other mines has been thrown 
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down, and, of course, I saw through, that 
directly ; but in several places right at the 
end of drifts, Pengelly and I have found 
great pieces of ore fitted into the solid rook 
in the most artful manner, so that it needed 
no little care to find out that it was a 
trick." 

*' But are you sure that it is a trick ? " 
said Mr. Penwynn. 

" Certain, sir. It would have deceived an 
ordinary miner or owner." 

"But did not deceive you ? " 

" Well, sir, I take no credit to myself for 
that. I went through a course of mining 
study, and it is as simple as A B C." 

*'Howso?" 

" Why, look here, sir. Only yesterday 
Pengelly called me to show me a rich place 
he had found." 

" Yes. Well ? " 

*' I had to crush the poor fellow's hopes 
at once. The thing was most artistically 
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done, a quantity of tin-bearing quartz, 
evidently in situJ^ 

" Yes/* 

" But I always carry this with me, Mr. 
Penwynn," said Geoffrey, pulling out a 
pocket-lens ; " and that showed me at once 
that the quartz was veined with a different 
mineral from that all around, and also that 
the granulations of the stone were such as 
are found in the strata on the other side of 
the county, and not here." 

Mr. Penwynn said nothing, but looked 
hard at his manager. 

" They've spent a good deal of time and 
money to successfully swindle people, and 
cleverly too, where the same energy and 
outlay would have made a poor mine pay." 

" Then you consider it a poor mine, 
Mr. Trethick ? " 

" Very, sir." 

" But the report I had said that it was 
rich." 
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** Then the reporter was either a fool or a 
knave," replied Geoffrey. 

" Humph ! " ejaculated Mr. Penwynn^ 
" and you think then that we had better 
stop." 

" Certainly not/* said Geoffrey, flushing. 
** It cannot give a poorer yield, for there are 
thousands of tons of such ore as we are now 
sending to grass, and which I can make yield 
at least five per cent, dividend, while at any 
time we may ^ strike ile,* as our friends the 
Yankees call it." 

" Thank you, Trethick," said Mr. Penwynn, 
quietly ; and he drew a long breath. " Go 
on, I leave myself in your hands." 

Geoffrey did go on working most earnestly, 
and on this particular day he had come up 
out of the mine, weary in body and mind, 
gone to the cottage and changed, and then 
started off along the cliff for what he called 
a blow. 

" I'll go and see poor old Mrs. Prawle," 
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he said to himself; and in that disposition 
he went on till he came to the nook where 
he had interposed in Bess Prawle's defence ; 
when, seeing an inviting place, he sat down, 
and as he did so the whole scene came back. 

He did not know how it was, but there 
was a curiously-uneasy sensation at his heart, 
and he found himself recalling Bess Prawle's 
looks, her way of expressing her gratitude, 
and ended by taking himself to task. 

" I can go there often enough and chat 
with the poor old woman — poor soul, there's 
a very pathetic side to her patient, uncom- 
plaining life ; but why should I go when it 
may cause uneasiness to others ? Poor Bess ! 
she's a fine, handsome lass. I shall have 
her father making suggestions hke Uncle 
Paul about poor Madge. 'Pon my soul, I 
must be a very fine-looking fellow," he cried 
merrily. 

Then he laughed, took out a cigar, lit it, 
and sat smoking. 
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" The people here have too much time on 
their hands/' he thought, " and it makes 
them scandalous. I wonder thev don't have 
the impudence to couple my name with that 
of— 

^* Bah ! nonsense ! what an idiot I am," 
he said, sharply; and the next moment he 
was self-communing, and asking why he 
should be so uneasy at such an idea. 

For answer Rhoda's face seemed to rise 
before him, quiet, earnest, and trustful. He 
seemed to hear her sweet, pleasant voice, 
not thrilling him as whispering of love ; but it 
seemed to him now that she had given him 
encouragement, that her suggestions had 
been of endless value to him, and that she 
was always so kind and sisterly to him, that 
— that — was it sisterly this ? Was his feeling 
brotherly ? 

His brow grew rugged, and then as he 
thought on he began to feel startled at the 
new sensations that seemed to be springing 
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up within his breast. He looked inward, 
and he obtained a glimpse of that which he 
had before ignored. 

** Oh, it's absurd," he said, half aloud; *M 
should be mad. I should be a scoun- 
drel." 

Then he stopped, for the face of Ehoda, 
with the large, searching eyes, was gazing 
full into his, and this time it was no fancy. 
She was returning from Gwennas Cove, and 
she had turned into the nook to see once 
more the spot that had aroused such envious 
feelings in her breast. 

" You here, Mr. Trethick ! " she said, 
quietly. " I did not expect to see you." 

**I did not expect to see you here," he 
said, as quietly; but his voice sounded dif- 
ferent, and Ehoda looked up at him for a 
moment, and then let her eyelids fall. 

She had not held out her hand to him, 
neither had he offered his, and they stood 
there in that nook amidst the granite, sur- 
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rounded by a. solemn silence wliich neither 
seemed disposed to break. .. 

Nothing could have b^en more simple. 
They had met as they might have met at 
any time, and they might have walked back 
quietly to the town. It was the most every- 
day of occurrences, and yet it was the most 
important moment of their lives. 

They h^d both been blind, and now they 
were awakened, Ehoda to the fact that her 
heart was at length stirred to . its deepest 
depths, Geoffrey to the knowledge that with 
all his strength of mind, his determination, 
his will, he was a man with all a man's 
weaknesses, and, if weakness it could be 
called, he loved the woman who stood with 
him, face to face. 

He was dazzled, blinded at the revelation 
that had come like a lightning's flash, and 
then a feeling of horror came upon him, for 
he felt that he had been treacherous. 

Then that horror seemed to be swept 
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away by the stronger passion, and he looked 
earnestly in her face till the blue- veined lids 
were raised, and her eyes looked deeply and 
trustingly in his. 

How long was it ? Neither of them knew, 
before Geoffrey said quietly the one word — 

" Rhoda ! " 

She looked up at him again, and then 
stood hesitating, for the thoughts of the petty 
scandal she had heard flashed before her; 
but she shook them off as if they had been 
venomous, and, looking him full in the face, 
she placed her hand in his with an air of 
such implicit faith as stirred him into speech. 

" I did not know this — I did not think 
this/' he said hoarsely; " and I feel as if I 
were acting the part of a treacherous villain 
to the man who has given me his confidence 
and trust." 

** And why ? " she said. 

** Because I know that I love you," he 
said ; ** love you with all my heart. Rhoda, 
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I must leave here. I ought not to have * 
spoken as I did." 

She looked up at him timidly, with a half- 
flinching fear in her face as she met his eyes, 
but it turned to a look of pride, and she laid 
another hand upon his arm. 

" No," she said, **you must stay. Geoffrey, 
I could not bear it if you were to go." 

He must have been more than man if he 
had not clasped her to his breast at that, 
and in that embrace he felt her head rest 
upon his shoulder, and knew that fate had 
been very kind to him, and that he had won 
the love of a woman who would be part and 
parcel of his future life. 

"And I had laughed at love," he said, 
little thinking that there were witnesses of 
what was passing ; " but now I know. 
Rhoda I Oh, my love I " 

He clasped her in his arms again, and for 
a moment her lips met his. Then with one 
consent they stood there hand in hand. 
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" 1 will tell him at once/' said G^offrey^ 
" I know it will seem to him like madness ; 
but I dare not meet him if I could not look 
him in the face. It is unfortunate, Ehoda^ 
but yet I could not go back a moment of my 
life now." 

" Unfortunate ? " she said gently. 

" Yes. Have you thought what it may 
mean ? " 

She shook her head. 

" The end of a dream of success. Mr* 
Penwynn will say, what right have I to think 
of you ? He will call me adventurer, ask 
me how I dared to presume, and bid me 
never enter his house again. I am hia 
servant, and it will be just." 

"My father will be just,'* said Rhoda> 
gazing in his face ; " and if he is surprised 
and angry at first, he loves me too well to 
cause me pain. Geoffrey : I am not ashamed 
of my choice." 

He held her hands, looking down at her 
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proudly, wondering that he had not loved 
her from the first. 

"You will succeed, Geoffrey," she con- 
tinued, " and we can^ waity for we are young 
yet. My father I know already likes you 
for the same reason that you first won my 
esteem." 

" And why was that ? " he said, smiling. 

" You are so different to any one we ever 
knew before." 

" Yes," he said at last, " we can wait." 

And so they were pledged one to the other. 
Geoffrey never seemed to know how it had 
happened ; Rhoda could not have told when 
it was she began to love; but they both 
knew, as by a sudden inspiration, that they 
loved the deeper and stronger for the calm- 
ness upon the surface of their hves. 

There was no passionate wooing, there 
were no vows of constancy, all was simphcity 
itself ; but the foundation upon which their 
love had been reared seemed firm as the 
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granite around promised to be lasting ; as the 
sea whose ripples were now golden in the 
setting sun, whose warm glow seemed to 
glorify the face of Rhoda, and intensify the 
love-light that glanced from her eyes. It was 
a time of calm, and peace, and rest, and as in 
the midst of this new joy, the quaint idea 
suggested itself that their love seemed some- 
how associated with the scent of the wild 
thyme they crushed beneath their feet, they 
stood there in silence, drinking in deep mental 
draughts of the new sensation, and wonder- 
ing at their happiness the while. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

withijs^ touoh op wealth. 

"Thank you, Trethick," said Mr. Penwynn, 
the next morning, and he looked very calm 
and stem as he spoke, " I expected this, for 
my daughter told me all last night. I 
might have known this would happen, though 
I confess to having been very blind. Now 
go on, what have you further to say ? But, 
first of all, you are a man of sense and 
some experience in the world. You do not, 
you cannot, expect me .to sanction your 
addresses ? " 

" No, sir, not now. I only ask you to put 
no pressure upon either of us, but to let us 
be free." 
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" In other words, give you the run of my 
house, and ample time for follies. You don't 
want to come and live upon me ? *' 

" No, sir," said Geoffrey, sternly. ** I am 
somewhat of a man of the world. I tell you 
mat my declaration to Miss Penwynn took me 
by surprise; but there are times when we 
cannot command ourselves. All I ask now 
is your indulgence towards me, knowing what 
I do, and time. I shall come very rarely to 
your house, and our business relations I hope 
will continue the same. I mean to succeed, 
sir," he cried, striding up and down the 
banker's room — " here if you will let me stay, 
elsewhere if you say to me go." 

** If I say to you go ? '* said the banker, 
thoughtfully. 

" Yes, I give you my word of honour, 
Mr. Penwynn, that I will not attempt to see 
Miss Penwynn again, and I will leave every- 
thing at the mine so that my successor can 
carry on without a hitch." 
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"And if I say stay," said the banker, 
coldly, " what then ? " 

'' I am your manager, Mr^ Penwynn, and 
I shall remember that I am your servant 
until you bid me come to your house as a 
friend. You may trust me, sir," he said, 
gazing frankly in the banker's eyes. "I had 
ambition to spur me on before ; I have a far 
greater incentive now." 

Mr. Penwynn sat thinking for a few 
minutes, and then said quietly,^ — 

" Mr. Trethick, I ask you, as my manager , 
to stay." 

" And if I succeed, sir, what then? " 

" Succeed first, and then we'll talk." 

There was considerable emphasis upon a 
portion of the banker's speech, and Geoffrey 
• rose, and, without another word, left the 
room. 

"I am to stay," he thought exultingly, 
and his first idea was that he should go and 
tell Rhoda ; but he recollected that he must 
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henceforth look at her from a distance. It 
was only reasonable, he felt. What right 
had he, a penniless adventurer, to aspire to 
Rhoda's hand ? It was madness, he owned ; 
but time was before him, and he had her 
love. 

He had the endorsement of her love when 
he returned from the mine that eveniug, for 
Madge MuUion brought him a note that he 
saw at a glance was in Rhoda's handwriting, 
and a throb of joy ran through him as he 
caught the envelope. 

Then, looking up, he saw the bearer's eyes 
gazing wistfully at him, and he noted, more 
and more, how pale and wan she looked. 

"Why, Madge," he said, "are you 
unwell ? " 

She shook her head, and hurried away. 

" Poor girl," he muttered, " I cannot have 
made her look hke this. She must be ill, and 
fretting about some one else." 

He was opening the letter as he spoke. 
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and his eyes flashed as they ran over the few 

simple lines the note contained. 

They were very short. They only told of 

the interview between father and daughter, 

and bade Geoffrey remember that though 

they would seldom meet now, the future was 

before them, and Rhoda added, " My daily 

prayer will be for your success." 

*' For my success," said Geoffrey, firmly, 
as he placed the letter in one particular fold 
of his pocket-book. ** Then now I am going 
to work." 

Rather a curious declaration for one whose 
labours had for months been almost herculean, 
but it did not seem to occur to Geoffrey that 
it was strange ; and, after partaking of his 
tea, he was about to go in and see Uncle 
Paul, when there was a step outside, and 
directly after the girl came in to say that 
Amos Pengelly wanted to see him. 

*' Show him in, girl," said Geoffrey ; and 
directly after there was a heavy limping 
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step; the .miner entered, and, without a 
word, banged down a great lump of 'granite 
quartz upon the table. 

*^ There," he cried excitedly, "that*s tiot 
salt." 

Geoffrey looked at him wbnderingly, took 
up the piece of granite, which sparkled with 
black grains in a band of ruddy mineral run- 
ning through the piece, and turned it over 
and over by the light. 

" That didn't come from nowhere else, 
master," said Pengelly. 

Still Geoffrey did not reply^ but continued 
to examine the piece of rock, the miner's 
excitement being so great that he could 
hardly contain himself. 

*' Where did you get this ? " said Geoffrey, 
at last. 

"In the four-east drive." 

" Under the sea ? " said Geoffrey, sharply. 

" Yes, sir.'* 

"When?" 
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. . " Not an hour ^go," , ., ^.^ ^.. , : 

* * YoU' st^^yed, dg.^ii then, Peugelly. ? " 

"Yes. Iss, my. son. .J kpew there was 
good stuff down theaje somewhere, and Tye 
hit it now/' 

"Have you b^en . searching much, 
PengeUy?" 

" Every night, m?ister, since the mine was 
opened,'* said Pengelly, prqudly. " I felt 
that my character was at stake. I would 
find it. I prayed and wrastled that I plight 
find it, master," he cried, with flashing eyes, 
** and my prayer is heard." 

" Pengelly," cried Trethick, " there's thirty 
per cemt. of metal in that rock — thirty ? Per- 
haps more," he cried excitedly. 

He caught up his hat, and together they 
hurried down to the mine, where, in spite of 
the lateness of the hour, the engine was 
going, and a stream of water pouring forth, for 
it needed some effort to keep the galleries dry. 

Mining garments were soon donned, lamps 
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taken, and, to the surprise of the man in 
charge of the engine, the manager announced 
his intention of descending; and, , stepping 
into the cage, Pengelly and he were soon 
rushing down into the bowels of the earth, to 
step out at last six hundred feet from the 
surface, and then thread their way along the 
dark stone passages of the silent place. 

For the mine was deserted now for the 
night, and there was nothing for company 
but their own shadows thrown grotesquely 
on the sparkling walls and floor. 

Pengelly led the way with no little agility, 
making light of lumps of refuse remaining 
from the old working of the mine, and even 
yet not removed, for Geoffrey's venture had 
been in quite another direction. 

As they went on, Pengelly pointed here 
and there to freshly chipped ["places where he 
had been pursuing his investigations without 
success, and at last he stopped short at the 
end of the gallery, facing the rock. 
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** They had got to success," said the miner, 
hoarsely. " Only another foot, and they would 
have reached the lode. Look here, master.'* 

**Give me the pick," cried Geoffrey, 
excitedly; and, snatching the tool, as Pen- 
gelly held the lamp, he made the gallery 
echo and send long, loud reverberations along 
its course. The rock spat forth a shower 
of sparks, while Geoffrey proceeded to cut 
out a goodly-sized fragment of the stone 
from the bottom of the new fracture where 
Pengelly had been at work. 

It was a strange scene, and the shadow of 
the young man, as it was cast here and there 
upon the rock, looked like some hideous spirit 
of the mine waving its arms, and menacing 
him with a monstrous pick. There was 
something awful too, in the harsh, clanging 
noises repeated from the stony walls; and 
every stroke of the implement he wielded 
seemed to draw forth threatening flashes of 
light, as the toiler smote on at the hard 
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rock that had lain there virgm from far back 
in those distant ages whose dim vistas are so 
full of awe to the inquiring mind. 

But neither Pengelly nor Trethick thought 
of aught but the value of the ore that the 
latter was hewing, till he had detached a far 
larger lump than that brought to him by his 
follower. 

" Take hold, Pengelly," said Geoffrey, 
excitedly, as he picked up the dislodged frag- 
ment, and, thrusting it into the miner's 
hands, he took the lamp, which made the 
dew upon his forehead glisten; and then, 
with trembling hands, he held the light close 
to the wall, examining it carefully here and 
there, right in where the pieces had been cut 
and at the side. Then, not satisfied, he took 
the pick, and cut here and there at the 
dripping, sKmy sides that had been coated 
with a curious growth while under water 
for years, and against which the newly-cut 
portions flashed out bright and clean. 
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A cut here, a few chips there, ceiling, floor 
a few yards back, in all directions, and the 
result was the same, namely, that the quartz 
rock was similar to that where the grand 
rich vein of tin was running; and, after full 
five hours' hard tpil, patiently lighted the 
while by Pengelly, it was literally forced 
upon Geoffrey that trickery had no existence 
here ; that the rock had never been tampered 
with by speculators, but was virgin and pure 
as it had been from the beginning of time, 
and he knew that the old proprietory had 
ceased their efforts in this direction when 
riches were within their grasp. 

Then, and then only, did Geoffrey draw 
out a pocket-lens for his final look, close it, 
throw down the piece of ore, and catching 
Pengelly's hands in his, shake them with a 
hearty grip. 

** Right ! " he cried, " there is no salt here, 
Pengelly. Wheal Oarnac is a great success." 

He stopped short, listening to a sound that 
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had at first been bat a &mt nmrmur, but 
had increased bj slow degrees to a heavy 
roar, and he realized that which he had for 
the time forgotten — that they were beneath 
the sea, and that the crust of rock between 
them and the mighty waters must be very 
thin. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TOO FAST. 



It was too late to go up to An Morlock on 
tlie night of the discovery; but Geoffrey 
Trethick was there by breakfast-time, to find 
Rhoda in the morning-room, and Mr. Pen- 
wynn not yet down. 

Rhoda read his face as he entered and 
threw a heavy bag on the table to catch her 
hands in his. 

" Half the distance got over ! " he ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. " Wheal Carnac is 



a success.'* 



it 



Is this keeping your word, Mr. Tre- 
thick ? " said a stem voice ; but Geoffrey and 
Rhoda did not start apart. 
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" I could not keep back my news, Mr. 
Penwynn," cried Geoffrey, going to the table 
and seizing the bag. 

"News! What news?" 
" That you own one of the richest mines 
in Cornwall, Mr. Penwynn,'* cried Geoffrey. 
" Look here." 

The banker looked at him to see if he was 
sane ; then at the piece of ore that had been 
brought, which he inspected again and again 
through his glasses. 

"Very, very rich stuff," he said at last. 
" But is this from Wheal Oamac ? " 

" Yes, sir, as I had hoped. We have 
struck an enormously rich lode. The poor 
fellows must have been within inches of it 
years ago when they left off; and, yes, of 
course," he said, as he recalled the noise of 
the water heard on the previous night, " they 
must have been afraid to go any farther on 
account of the sea." 

"And," said Mr. Penwynn, whose cus- 
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tomary calmness was swept away by the 
news, ** do you mean to tell me, Trethick, 
that Wheal Camac is going to turn out a 
very valuable property ? " 

*' I tell you, Mr. Penwynn," said Geoffrey, 
proudly, " that unless some strange, unfore- 
seen accident occurs to spoil the project, 
Wheal Oarnac lias turned out an enormously 
valuable property." 

The banker glanced at the rich ore and 
then at Geoffrey, who had no hesitation in 
sitting down to breakfast, and drinking in 
with the mundane coffee the proud and joyous 
glances of his love. 

Over the meal he told them of Pengelly's 
researches, and of his announcement on the 
previous night ; then of his visit and careful 
examination of the gallery. 

" There's nothing to fear," he said, " but 
the water ; and I daresay I can guard against 
that." 

The banker became very silent, and sat 
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after Geoffrey had ended, glancing from one 
to the other, reading as plainly as if it were 
writ in plain English of his daughter's love 
for the enterprising, manly young fellow at 
his table. 

Mr. Penwynn was weighing matters of 
the heart in his own mind, just as he would 
have weighed any business speculation ; and 
when from time to time his matter-of-fact 
worldUness bade him treat Geoffrey in a 
plain business-like manner, a look from 
Rhoda seemed to master him, and he felt as 
yielding as so much modelHng clay. 

" It seems a great folly," he thought. " He 
is a stranger, an adventurer, and yet his first 
venture brings me wealth. There," he said 
to himself, at last, " I'm rich enough, and I'm 
getting old very fast ; let me see her happy if 
I can." 

There was something so frank and friendly 
in his way of speaking to Geoffrey afterwards 
that, without a word, Rhoda came to him, 
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laid her hands upon his shoulders and her 
cheek upon his breast. 

She let it lie there for a minute or two, 
and then, with a glance at him full of affection, 
she left his side, and, half -timidly, in a way 
so very different to her usual self, she crossed 
to Geoffrey and placed her hands in his. 

" This is going on fast, Trethick," said Mr. 
Penwynn, smiling, and lookinghalf -perplexed; 
** but we have only a hint of success yet. I 
am a man of the world, recollect, and I want 
to see a big banking balance to the credit of 
the mine." 

" Never fear, sir, that shall follow. Only 
give me time." 

" Well, Trethick," said Mr. Penwynn, after 
a struggle with self, in which, after sordid- 
ness and avarice had nearly won the victory, 
a loot from Rhoda's transformed, happy face 
turned the scale, " what am I to say to you 
about a share in the prosperity ? " 

"Let's get the big balance in the bank 
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first, sir," said Greoffrey, laugliing. **We 
will not divide a castle in the air." 

**But it would be more business-like and 
careful if you made your bargain now." 

" So I should have thought a month ago, 
Mr. Penwynn," said Geoffrey, holding out 
his hand. " Our interests ran together then. 
Now — I think — I hope — ^they are one, and I 
cannot strike bargains with the father of the 
woman I — " 

He stopped and looked at Rhoda, who 
slowly raised her eyes to his, and then her 
hands, which he took softly, reverently, and 
kissed. Then he turned to Mr. Penwynn and 
finished his sentence — " most dearly love." 

The banker watched them very thought- 
fully, for it seemed hardly real to him. In 
fact at times he asked himself if it were not 
a dream. 

He was roused from recollections of his 
own career, some five-and-twenty years 
before, by Geoffrey turning to him abruptly. 
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" Mr. Penwynn," he said, " I leave myself 
in your hands. I am working in our mutual 
interests." 

*' And suppose I play false ? " said Mr. Pen- 
wynn. 

" You can't, sir," cried Geoffrey, ** with 
Rhoda here. If you treated me hard, you 
would be behaving ill to your daughter, and 
that you will not do. Now, good morning. 
When will you come down and see the 
lode ? " 

" Tm not fond of going down mines," said 
Mr. Penwynn. 

" But in this case you will, I think," said 
Geoffrey. " Fil answer for your safety. 
Miss Penwynn — Rhoda ? " 

" Yes," she cried, answering his unspoken 
question, " I will come down, too. I shall 
not be afraid, and I want to christen the 
Rhoda vein." 

''To be sure," cried Geoffrey, "the vein 
that is to bring us all wealth and happiness." 
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He hurried away, and Rhoda ran to the 
window to see him pass ; while Mr. Penwynn 
picked up the piece of tin ore, balanced it in 
his hands, and, recalling certain rumours of 
tricks that had been played upon mine-owners, 
he said to himself, — 

" Suppose he should play me false ? '* 

And directly after, when he saw Rhoda's 
hand waved to Trethick, as he glanced back, — 

" Suppose he should play her false ? " for 
certain other rumours came to his mind. 
** Poor girl, it would break her heart 1 " 

Just then, bright, flushed, and animated, 
Rhoda turned to him. 

"No," he said to himself, "she has too 
much pride." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A BARGAIN. 



" What ? " roared Tregenna, furiously. 

" It'll turn out the richest mine in Corn- 
wall, sir." 

" You're a fool ! Absurd ! Ridiculous ! " 
cried Tregenna, biting his nails, and then 
making his teeth grit together as he glared 
at the rough miner before him. 

** Dessay I be," said the man, surlily ; 
"but I've been at work in the gallery all 
day, and I never see such tin ore before.'* 

" And I've let this go for a paltry few 
hundreds — a thousand or two at most," mut- 
tered Tregenna. "But it can't be true. 
Are you sure ? " he said aloud. 
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" Sure enough, sir, and I thought you'd 
like to know. I didn't expect to be called a 
fool for my pains." 

" No, no, of course not, Lannoe," said 
Tregenna, hurriedly. " I was put out. I've 
heard the gossip all day, but I thought it 
exaggerated. I'm glad you've come." 

*' Oh, there's no 'zaggeration 'bout it,'* 
said the man. " I've kept an eye on it all 
ever since the mine was dried, just as you 
wished, and they was getting nothing but 
rubbish, till Amos Pengelly, who was always 
picking about, hit upon this vein." 

*' D — n Amos Pengelly ! " cried Tregenna, 
savagely. 

''To which I says * Amen,' " said the 
miner. 

". Then the place will turn out immensely 
rich, and that fellow Tre thick will make 
quite a fortune." 

"Iss, sir, that's so," said the miner. 
" Master Penwynn and young miss come 
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down in the cage to-night to see it, and 
young miss took hold of a pick that Master 
Trethick held for her, and chipped off a bit 
or two, and there was a lot of smiling atween 
em. 

Tregenna's face turned ghastly white, and 
he changed his position so that the man 
should not see it; but the miner was keen 
enough to read him, and he went on, 
evidently glorying in the torture he was 
inflicting. 

*' Master Trethick took 'em back to the 
cage, and helped young miss in again, and 

went up with them, and him and Master 
Penwynn seemed wonderful thick to- 
gether." 

Tregenna's face was ashy now, and he 
made a motion with one hand for the man to 
desist, but he went on. 

"It do seem hard, sir," he said, "when, 
after planting the mine on to Master 
Penwynn, believing it would half ruin him, 
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and do for that there Trethick, it should turn 
out all t'other way.'* 

"How did you know I had any such 
thoughts ? " cried Tregenna fiercely. 

" How did I know ? " said the man chuck- 
ling. "You know I arn't a fool, Mas'r 
Tregenna, or you wouldn't have set me to get 
work in that there mine, and report every- 
thing to you." 

For answer Tregenna unlocked a drawer 
in his table, and took out a packet of papers, 
neatly endorsed, and tied up with red 
tape. 

" Look here, Lannoe," he said, shaking 
the papers at the man, "your tongue runs 
too fast, and you forget your position. You 
are a man of bad character whom I got off 
at the assize for a crime that would have 
given you penal servitude. You can be a 
useful man ; and when you came to me beg- 
ging I gave you money and 1 got you work. 
Suppose, on further consideration of your 
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case, I should find out that there was a little 
evidence left out that would convict you, 
and feel it my duty to make it known, so 
that the prosecution could have a new 
trial?" 

" You wouldn't do that, Mas'r Tregenna, 
sir," growled the man. " I'm too useful to 
you. There, I'll hold my tongue." 

"You had better," said Tregenna, who 
had now somewhat recovered himself. 
" And so this mine's going to be enormously 
rich ? " 

" Not a doubt of it, sir, unless the water 
breaks in." 

" Water breaks in ? What, is the vein 
near the sea ? " 

" Goes right under it, sir," said the man, 
watching intently where the packet of papers 
was placed, Tregenna seeing it, and resolv- 
ing to place them elsewhere. " You see the 
people who failed seem to have driven right 
in there, till, finding nothing, they were 
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afraid to go farther for fear of the sea break- 
ing through." 

" And might it not break through now ? " 

" Well, it might, sir ; but Master Trethick's 
one of your clever, careful sort, and he'll 
take care that nothing goes wrong. He had 
the men busy with props, and struts, and 
planking all day long. There'll be no water 
break in there." 

" Curse it, it's most unfortunate ! " cried 
Tregenna, biting his nails. " I'd have given 
anything sooner than it should have turned 
out as it has." 

" Hundred pound, p'r'aps," said Lannoe, 
looking at him sidewise. 

" Yes, I'd have given a hundred pounds if 
the mine had turned out a failure." 

" Hand it over," said the miner abruptly. 

** What do you mean ? " 

" You said you'd give a hundred pounds if 
that there mine turned out a complete failure, 
and I say hand it over." 
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"Look here, Lannoe," cried Tregenna, 
unable to contain his excitement, " can you 
— do you know — curse it, man, speak out ! " 

"What for? What's the good ? " said the 
man hoarsely. " Hundred pounds — ^hundred 
pounds. Give me the hundred pounds and 
you'll see." 

Tregenna looked at him strangely. 

" I don't pay for work until it's done," he 
said. 

" And I don't work unless I'm paid," said 
the man roughly. 

" And suppose you break faith ? " 

" And suppose you get me tried all 
over again ? " said Lannoe. " Look here,* 
Master Tregenna, you're a gentleman, and 
I'm only a rough miner, but we are both on 
the same road. I arn't blind, so you may 
just as well speak plain. I know, you know, 
and speak plain, and don't hide it from you 
about Bess Prawle, and my being kicked off 
and threatened. You don't suppose I let 

N 2 
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Amos Pengelly half kill me when he threw 
me on the rooks without owing him for it 
and wanting to pay it back, even if I do work 
with him now all smooth ? Why can't you 
speak plain too ? I know, you know, about 
your wanting young miss, and the old man 
saying you shouldn't, and your Amos Pen- 
gelly — this here bullying, ordering Londoner 
— coming and throwing you. There, 
master, you'd better hand over that hundred 
pounds." 

" And if I do ? " said Tregenna, leaning 
forward, placing his elbows on the table as he 
faced Lannoe, and joined his hands carefully 
' as if he were going to say his prayers. 

"Wait and see," said the man. "You 
don't want to know, sir. You want to hear 
that Wheal Carnac's a failure, and I'm the man 
as can make it one. Now what do you say ? " 

Tregenna remained thinking for a time, 
with hate and revenge against cautiousness 
fighting for the mastery. 
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It was two to one, and cautiousness was 
beaten. 

"I'll give you the hundred pounds, 
Lannoe," he said; "but I warn you that if 
you play me false I'll have the poKce on your 
track at once. You may think you could 
get away, or throw it back in my face that I 
set you to do something ; but you could not 
get away, and my character would be set 
against yours if you brought any charge 
against me." 

" Who's going to ? " cried the man. 

" And if it cost me a couple of thousand 
pounds, man, I'd have you in the dock." 

" Don't I tell you I'd do anything to pay* 
Amos Pengelly, master. Hand over that 
money." 

" I have not got it here," said Tregenna. 

" What ? " 

" You don't suppose a gentleman keeps a 
hundred pounds always in his pocket, do 
you 
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" I should," said the man grimly, " if I*d 
got it. Give us a bit o' paper then to take 
to the bank to-morrow." 

" Shall I tell the crier to go round and 
shout that I have given you a hundred 
pounds for some reason or another ? Don't 
be a fool, man ! " 

" Give me notes then," said Lannoe. 

" Every one of which, if I had them, would 
be numbered as having been paid to me. 
No, Lannoe, I have given you my word that 
I will pay you; and, what is more," he cried 
excitedly, ^*if — ^if, I say — you understand? 
I'll give you another fifty." 

" Shake hands," said the man ; and Tre- 
genna unwillingly placed his white beringed 
fingers in the miner's homy paw, to take 
them out afterwards red and crushed. 

"I'll trust you, Lannoe, and you must 
trust me." 

" Right, master," said the miner. " Then 
look here. Where — " 
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" That will do," said Tregenna. " I want 
to know nothing. I'll hear nothing. Come 
to me some day when you think it wise, and 
there is the money for you." 

He pointed to the door, and the man nodded 
and went away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



UNDER THE SEA. 

Bust times in Wheal Camac. There had 
been plenty of visitors in the shape of 
managers of different mines, to whom the 
news had come ; and all went away astounded 
at the wealth of the new vein. The demand 
for shares was enormous, but there were none 
to be had. Tregenna had had the last, taken 
to blind Mr. Penwynn, and he had sold them 
to Dr. Rumsey, who had invested the whole 
of his wife's little fortune in the mine, and 
the next morning after the news had spread, 
the doctor had hurried up to the cottage, 
where Geoffrey was seated at breakfast with 
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Uncle Paul, an unusually fine sole from the 
trawler having brought them together. 

Madge opened the door to the doctor, who 
shook hands with her in a friendly way ; and 
then, as their eyes met, Madge's friendly 
smile changed into a look of fear, under the 
doctor's searching gaze. She flushed, then 
turned deadly pale, and ended by shrinking 
back with a piteous look, and holding up her 
hands in a pleading way. 

Doctor Rumsey's lips tightened, and he 
said quietly, — 

" Tell Mr. Trethick I am here." 

"Come in, Eumsey," cried Geoffrey's 
hearty voice. " You're in time for breakfast, 
man. You are just right. Uncle Paul's as 
biUous as — as himself." 

Madge was forgotten for the moment, and 
the doctor shook hands warmly with the 
young man and with Uncle Paul, as a chair 
was placed for him, and the bell rung for a 
cup and saucer and plate, for, truth to say, 
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though the doctor had partaken of the morn- 
ing meal, he sometimes rose from it with a 
better appetite than was quite necessary for a 
proper fulfilment of the digestive functions." 

"My dear Trethick," he cried, with the 
tears in his eyes, " God bless you for the 
hint! The news about the mine is glo- 
rious." 

'' That's right," said Geoffrey.' " Eat your 
sole, man, before it gets cold," for a hot 
plate had been brought in by Madge herself, 
who seemed very eager to attend upon the 
visitor. 

"You — ^you don't mean to say that you 
have been investing in mining shares, Rum- 
sey ? " cried Uncle Paul. 

" Indeed, but I hope he has," said Geofirey, 
heartily. 

" I have : every penny we had," cried the 
doctor. 

" More fool you ! " cried Uncle Paul. 
** Why, Rumsey, how can you expect a man 
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to trust you with his internal management if 
you go and do such insane things ? 

" Uncle Paul don't beKeve in the mine even 
yetj" said Geoffrey, laughing. " That will 
do, Miss Madge," he said; "I'll ring for 
more hot water if we want it." 

The doctor saw Madge's appealing look 
at him, and a half-frightened glance at 
Geoffrey, and he saw too, as the girl left the 
room, that Uncle Paul was watching him very 
narrowly. 

When he spoke again his manner was 
changed, and there was quite a coldness 
about it, which Geoffrey noticed. 

" You hold on," he said, attributing it to 
nervousness caused by Uncle Paul's attitude 
— " you hold on, Rumsey, and don't you be 
tempted at any price to sell. I warrant, my 
dear fellow, that you've made by that one 
stroke a handsome provision for your wife, 
more than you could have made by doctoring 
the whole county." 
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" Then why don't you invest ? " snarled 
Uncle Paul. 

" Because I've got no money," said Geof- 
frey, coolly. " Why don't you, who have ? " 

** Because I'm not quite such an old fool 
as you think." 

The doctor warmed up again under the 
sunshine of Geoffrey's cheery ways, and soon 
after they were walking down towards the 
cliff, the doctor thanking Geoffrey again 
heartily as they parted, the one to make his 
rounds, the other to go to the busy mine. 

Geoffrey had not gone half-way before he 
met old Prawle, coming direct from Wheal 
Oarnac. 

** Hallo, old man ! " he cried. " How's 
poor mother ? By Jove, I must come and 
see the dear old lady again." 

" Better — better," said Prawle, hastily. 

" That's well ; and Miss Bessie ? " 

** Yes, yes, quite well," said the old man, 
hastily. " I want to see you." 
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" Come along down to my office. Been to 
the mine?" 

Yes, yes. I've been down." 
Ah, you old fox ! " cried Geoffrey. ^* You 
wouldn't tell me, but you see we found it 
out." 

" Yes, yes," said Prawle, still speaking in 
a hasty way, contrary to liis wont. " I'll 
buy some shares." 

" No, you won't," said Geoffrey, laughing. 

" Why not, eh ? You'll let me ? " 

" There isn't a share to be had, old man. 
No, sir, you are too late. You, knowing 
what you did, Prawle, should have made 
friends, and taken your share of the good 
things." 

The old man looked at him with a 
curiously sly expression of countenance. 

" None to be had ? " he said, dubiously. 

" Not a share. Father Prawle : for those 
who hold them know their value now, and 
will not part." 
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The old fellow hesitated as if lie half 
meant to say something, but he did not say 
it, and went his way ; while Geoffrey went 
on to the mine, busied himself a little 
about some fresh arrangements for stampers 
and improved crushing apparatus, and tben 
descended the mine to seek out Pengelly. 

He found him hard at work superintend- 
ing a gang of wielders of the pick, eager to 
make a goodly show of ore to send up to 
grass, and Geoffrey stopped about till the 
men went off to their dinners, when he and 
Pengelly had a long conversation about 
the state of the mine at this place. 

"I've been measuring and calculating, 
Pengelly, and I find that you are so near the 
water here that not an inch must be cut on 
the face of the drive, rich as it is. We must 
go down, and trust to finding the lode right 
away." 

*' What, and leave this ? " said Pengelly. 
** Why it's madness." 
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"Madness or no, I shall not have it 
touched, Pengelly," said Trethick, firmly. 
" Lay your ear against the rock. You can 
almost feel the beat of the water. I make it 
that we are right out four hundred feet 
under the sea at high water. We must run 
no risks." 

For answer Pengelly began to ply his pick 
vigorously on the floor of the gallery, mark- 
ing out the portion to be sunk so as to be 
deeper down in the rock, and where there 
would be no risk of the sea breaking in. 

Geoffrey had well made his plans by 
night, and was the last, as he thought, to 
leave the pit, and he then went straight to 
his rooms to refresh himself before writing 
to several engineers for various necessaries 
that would be required for the greatly Jn- 
creased output from the mine. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



DESPAIR. 



TflEEE was the sound of angry words in the 
back part of Mrs. MuUion's house that night, 
and more than once Geoffrey fancied he 
heard Uncle Paul's voice raised high, but 
he had so often heard the old man stormins: 
about some trifle that he paid little heed to 
it, but finished the work he had on hand, 
thought how he would have liked to go up to 
An Morlock for an hour or two, and ended 
by bidding himself be patient, and all that 
would follow. 

It was not yet nine he foimd, and the 
house being very silent, he concluded that 
the old man had gone off somewhere for a 
rubber of whist. 
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" I wouldn't half mind a rubber myself," 
he thought. " I wonder where he has 
gone ? 

" No. It won't do. No rubbers. I'll go 
and have a stroll on the cliff side and stretch 
my legs, or else I shan't sleep, for my brain 
is all in a buzz." 

In this intent he put on his hat, Ut his 
pipe, and went out, fancying he heard a sob 
in the farther room, but, not being sure, he 
attached little importance thereto. 

"What a lovely night," he mentally ex- 
claimed, as, thrusting his hands deep into his 
pockets, he descended the rugged lane, 
turned to the right, and went off along the 
cliff. 

He had come out for repose, but his 
brain refused to be at rest, for now came 
back the sounds that he had heard in the 
cottage that evening. 

" The old man's been rowing that poor 
girl," he thought, " finding out something 
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concerning lier carryings on with somebody 
or another. Well, poor lass, I suppose she 
likes him ; and, heigho ! I feel very lenient 
now with people who go in for the commo- 
dity called love. 

** I suppose it is Tregenna," he Continued. 
" If it is, he is a thorough-paced scoundrel, 
or he would acknowledge her openly. He's 
playing fast and loose with her, and that's 
what makes her look so pale and ill." 

He walked on, trying to enjoy the beauty 
of the starlit night, and the glittering of the 
smooth, heaving sea, but in vain, for the 
thought of the sobbing and angry words 
kept coming back and haunting him, as it 
were, no matter how fast he walked. 

" Now, why the dickens should I make it 
my business ? And yet it seems to be, through 
knowing the girl and living in the house. I 
can't interfere, of course, and tell what I 
know; but, really, if the fellow is trifling 
with her it ought to be stopped. Why don't 
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the old man know and settle it ? He don't, 
of course, or lie would not behave to me as 
he does, and it would be too mean to put him 
on the scent. If it's as I think, and the old 
man does get to know of it, he'll half kill Tre- 
genna. Hang the fellow ! he's enough to 
make one beUeve in metempsychosis, and 
think he was once a serpent. I suppose he's 
the sort of fellow some women would like, 
though. But not all." 

He went on more slowly, for his thoughts 
now were pleasant, and as he glanced down 
at the sea, which was one dark sheet of 
spangled star-drops, playing and shimmering 
in the ebon blackness, he began to plan how 
he would carry on the mine, and to think of 
how suddenly a great change had come over 
his life. 

" What a turn of fortune's wheel ! " he ex- 
claimed ; and then back went his thoughts 
to Mrs. Mullion's cottage and poor Madge. 

" Poor little lassie, if he's behaving badly 

2 
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to her — ^whoever the he may be, for, after all, 
it was fancy. She is not fretting about me. 
It is very hard upon her to be bullied at 
home as well. There's something about her 
I hke. Ought I to tell old Paul what I 
know ? 

" Then there would be a row. Tregenna 
would turn upon me and say it was a lie, and 
a cowardly attack. He'd, of course, ask for 
proof, and I have none. 

" Oh, confound it all ! it's no business of 
mine. They must settle it amongst them- 
selves. Hallo ! what's that ? " 

A figure passed by him so rapidly that he 
was half startled. Then, seeing that it was 
a woman, and hearing the rustling of the 
dress on ahead, he took a step or two for- 
ward as if in chase. 

" What on earth am I doing ? " he mut- 
tered petulantly. ^^ Who in the world could 
that be ? It couldn't be Bessie Prawle 
going home. No ; I'm sure it was not her 
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walk, and yet nobody else would be likely to 
be going along here at this time of night. 
Who could it be ? '* 

He stopped short, took off his hat, and 
began to fan his forehead. 

" I'm as hot and excited to-night as can 
be," he said, half laughing. "Well, no 
wonder. It's enough to turn a stronger 
brain than mine. Such good fortune does 
not fall to every man's lot in so short a time. 
Now suppose I behave like a rational being ? " 

Just then there was the rattle of stones on 
one of the rough paths that led from the 
cliff to the beach. 

" Whoever it was, has fallen," he cried. 
" Why, what madness to attempt to go down 
there in the dark. I shall break my own 
neck going after her." 

Risk or none, he began to descend the 
steep path, but only to find that whoever had 
fallen had risen, and was making for the 
beach. 
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Was it fancy after all, or had he really 
seen some one come down ? 

It could not be fancy, he felt sure, and as 
the minutes glided by he was the more con- 
vinced that he was right in his conjecture, 
and that it was Madge. 

** Poor lass ! " he exclaimed. " Heaven 
help her ! has it come to this ? " 

Feeling sure that if his surmise was right, 
she would be down by some rocks that ran 
out Uke a rugged pier into the sea, he crept 
cautiously on, and strained his eyes to try 
and make out the figure of her he sought, 
but in vain ; and he was about giving up in 
despair, mingled with a hope that he was 
mistaken, when his heart seemed for the 
moment to stand still, for there was a wild 
cry from a spot some fifty yards away, fol- 
lowed by a splash; and, as he dashed on, 
regardless of rock and slippery weed, he saw 
the phosphorescent sea ripple and play about 
where the poor girl had plunged into the 
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deep water, from quite at the end of the 
natural pier. 

Geoffrey did not hesitate for a moment, 
but as he reached the brink he plunged in, 
striking himself against a mass of rock, but 
fortunately without injury ; and, in spite of 
being dressed, he swam strongly and well in 
the direction where he had seen the luminous 
water in agitation. 

The distance was farther than he an- 
ticipated, and the tide was against him; 
still this was something in his favour, for it 
swept the figure of the drowning girl towards 
him, and as he rose he caught sight of a 
faint splash or two, making the water flash 
as she feebly beat the surface with her 
hands. 

But for the unusually luminous state of the 
sea that night, Geoffrey Trethick's effort 
must have been in vain. As it was, his 
sturdy strokes took him to the side of the 
drowning girl, and catching her dress, he 
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transferred a stout fold to his teeth, and 
swam for the shore. 

It was a harder task than he anticipated, 
and when at last he reached the rocks, rough 
here with limpets, slimy there with anemones, 
like clots of blood, and long strangling weeds, 
it required no little effort to chmb to a place 
of safety. 

At last, though, he staggered amongst the 
rock, a^^d stonea with his dripping hurthen, 
and then paused with her, resting on one 
knee to press the streaming hair from her 
face, and try to bring her back to 
life. 

Dark as it was he could see that it was 
Madge, and he paused, wondering what he 
had better do. 

To leave her while he went for help meant, 
perhaps, leaving her to her death ; while to 
carry her up the rugged cliff path was almost 
impossible in the dark. 

While he was hesitating, a low moan from 
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his burthen's lips told of returning conscious- 
ness, and he roused her a little more. 

"Why, Madge, my poor child," he said, 
"has it come to this ? " 

She uttered a wild cry, and burst into a 
passion of sobbing. 

" Let me go — let me die," she cried pas- 
sionately. " Why did you get me out ? " 

"Hush, Madge! Hush, girl! "he cried. 
** Are you mad?" 

"Yes, yes," she wailed, "and there is 
nothing for me but to die." 

" Nonsense, girl ! " he cried, half angrily, 
for her unreason annoyed him. " Here, can 
you walk ? Tiake hold of my arm, and let 
me help you home." 

" Home ! " she wailed. " I have no home. 
My uncle has driven me away." 

" Then I'll take you back," cried Geoffrey, 
angrily. " The old man is mad." 

" No, no, no," she cried passionately; and 
she struggled from his grasp, and made a 
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desperate effort to get back to the sea, but 
lie caught her and held her fast. 

" Be quiet," he cried angrily. ** You 
foohsh girl. Madge, you'll come home at 
once." 

" No, no, Mr. Trethick ; no," she sobbed 
hoarsely; and her strength astonished him. 
" I cannot — dare not go back. You don't 
know. Oh, Grod, forgive me ! Let me 
die!" 

" Not know ? " cried Geoffrey. ^* I know 
quite enough. Look here, you silly girl, I 
don't want to hurt you, but you make me 
angry. You shall come home." 

** No, no, no," she cried ; and she struggled 
with him till he hfted her from the rocks, 
threw her down and held her, he panting 
almost as heavily as she. 

"You'll repent all this to-morrow," he 
said. " If I let you have your way there'll 
be no repentance. Do you know what you 
are doing ? " 
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" Yes," she moaned. *^ I cannot live ; I 
want to die." 

"Then, my good girl," cried Geoffrey, 
" you'll find that you can live, and that it's 
of no use to want to die. There, there, 
Madge, my poor lass, I'm speaking like a 
brute to you, but you have made me angry 
with your struggles. Come, come, my poor 
child, let me help you home, and you'll find 
yom* mother ready to forgive you and taKb 
you to her heart." 

*^ Me ? me ? " cried the wretched girl. " No, 
no, never again. Let me — ^pray let me, dear, 
dear Mr. Trethick, pray let me go." 

" Yes," he said sternly, " home." 

" No, no ; I halve no home now. You are 
cruel to me," she cried, with afresh struggle. 

" Madge," said Geoffrey, after easily mas- 
tering her this time, " I want to help you in 
your trouble, my poor girl. Come, let me 
help you up. Will you let me take you to 
Prawle's? It is nearer than the cottage, 
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and, if I ask her, Bessie Prawle will give you 
shelter at least for the night." 

*^ Oh, no, no, no," moaned the poor girl. 

**Yes, my child, yes. There, come, get 
up. That's well. I tell you, I want to help 
you. There, you will go with me there." 

Poor Madge ! she had let him help her to 
her senses, and as she heard his kindly voice 
she sank down, clasped his knees, and laid 
Her face against them, sobbing wildly. 

" There, come, come," he said, " or we 
shall be having you ill. There, that's well. 
There's a path up here farther on, and we 
shall soon be at the cove." 

She made no further resistance, but, lean- 
ing heavily upon his arm and moaning 
piteously the while, she let him half lead, half 
carry, her up a cliff slope farther from the 
town than that which they had come down, 
and the road to which lay by the dark arch 
of the adit running to the shaft of the old 
mine on the way to Gwennas. 
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It was almost a riddle to G-eoffrey after- 
wards how he led the poor girl up to the 
path and along to Grwennas Cove ; but at 
last, nearly tired out, he descended the steep 
slope, saw with joy that there was a hght in 
the cottage, and, on knocking, Bessie came 
to the door with a candle, to stand staring 
in wonder at the sight which met her 
eyes. 

" Quick, Bessie ! for heaven's sake ! '* cried' 
Geoffrey, ** or she will be dead." 

" Miss MuUion ! " cried Bess, flushing ; 
'' and here ! " 

" Bess Prawle, if you have a woman's heart, 
take this poor creature in," cried Geoffrey, 
sharply ; and, giving him one quick, half- 
upbraiding look, Bess took his helpless bur- 
then in her arms, and helped to carry her to 
the old sofa beneath the window sill. 

*' What can I do ? " cried Geoffrey, as he 
gazed in the stony face. " Good heavens ! 
Is she dead ? " 
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" Nigh to it, sir," said Bess, in a low, sad 
voice ; but ere she had well finished Greoffrey 
was running up the path on his way to 
Carnac. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



AN EVENTFUL NIGHT. " 



It was four o'clock the next morning before 
Geoffrey went softly up the gravel path to the 
cottage, and, weary and sick at heart, let 
himself in. 

His clothes had partly dried upon him 
during his walk, for he had fetched Dr. 
Rumsey from his house to attend poor Madge, 
the doctor being very quiet and saying little, 
Greoffrey thought, after hearing a few ex- 
planations. 

" She seems to have been very unhappy 
at home," said Geoffrey, **and they quar- 
relled with her, I think. She must have been 
half-mad." 

VOL. II. P 
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" And did she really try to drown herself ?." 
said the doctor. 

" I wouldn't answer the question," replied 
Geoffrey ; " but you, being a doctor, ought 
to know all — so I tell you, yes. She really 
did, and — ^pray hurry, old fellow; we may 
be too late." 

" I am hurrying aU I can, Trethick," said 
the doctor ; " but I must get in with some 
breath left in my body." 

"Yes, of course; but could I do any good 
if I ran on first?" 

" No, not a bit. Bessie Prawle, you say, 
is with her. Poor lass — ^poor lass ! " 

" So I say, with aU my soul, doctor. But 
I would not put it abroad what has happened." 

" These affairs tell their own tale, 
Trethick," said the doctor. 

" Yes, yes, of course ; but I'd keep it as 
quiet as I could." 

" I am no scandal-monger, Trethick," said 
the doctor, drily; and they hurried on, 
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Geoffrey waiting outside, and walking up 
and down with old Prawle while Mr. Eumsey 
w'ent in. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour he 
came to the door with a paper. 

** Prawle," he said, *' will you go to my 
house and give that to my wife ? " 

" I'll take it," said Geoffrey, eagerly. 
" Fm going home." 

" You will have to bring something back," 
said the doctor. 

"All right: I'll lose no time," he said, 
cheerily.; and he started off, and had to wait 
while Mrs. Eumsey obtained the bottles from 
the surgery, sending them and a graduated 
glass for the doctor to mix hijnself . 

This done, there was the walk back to 
Gwennas, and then Geoffrey waited for the 
doctor, who kept coming out for a stroll in 
the cool starhght, and then returning. 

*^ I've been thinking that I ought to send 
you for Mrs. Mulhon, Trethick." 
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'' What ! Is she in danger ? " 

"No; oh, no, poor lass; she'll be better 
soon. You are going to wait about, I 
suppose ? " 

"Oh, yes," said G-eoffrey; "you m^j 
want me to fetch something more, and I'll 
wait to walk back with you." 

The doctor went in, and old Prawle came 
up from below and touched him on the arm. 

" Come and sit down here," he said, gruflBy. 
" I've lit a fire below." 

" Well, I am cold," said Geoffrey ; and he 
followed the o)d man down into a rough cave 
in the rock, where he kept old nets, a boat, 
and various pieces of fishing gear. A bright 
fire of wreck- wood was burning, and to this, 
with a shiver, Geoffrey walked up, where- 
upon the old man took a bottle out of 
a battered sea-chest, whose outside was 
splintered by the rocks in coming ashore, 
and poured him out a little spirit in a 
chipped and footless glass, frosted by the 
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attrition of the sand in which it had been 
found. 

*^ Smuggled ? " said Greoffrey, with a smile. 

"Drink it, and don't ask questions, my 
lad." 

" Your health, Father Prawle," said 
Geoffrey, tossing it down. "It was rude. 
By George ! what nectar. It puts hf e in a 
fellow. Shall we hear the doctor when he 
comes out ? " 

"Yes, don't be afeard, man, sit down," 
said the old fellow. " I'm going to smoke." 

"I'U join you," said Geoffrey, "if you 
have any tobacco. Mine's soaked." 

" Oh yes," said the old man. " I've passed 
many a night in sea-soaked clothes, but it 
won't hurt you, my lad. Here's some 
tobacco." 

"I hope not," said Geoffrey, taking the 
tobacco, filling, and Hghting his pipe. 

" You got her out of the water then, eh ? " 

" Yes," said Geoffrey, shortly. 
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" Poor lass I " 

Geoffrey nodded acquiescence, and they 
smoked for some time in silence. 

** It is very kind of Miss Prawle to take 
her in and attend heT," said Geoffrey at last ; 
" but I'm sure poor Madge MuUion will be 
very grateful." 

" My Bess am't made of stone," said the 
.old man, gruffly, as he sat staring hard across 
the ruddy fire, whose smoke went up through 
a rift. Then, re-fiUing the glass, he handed it 
to Geoffrey, who drank gladly of the spirit 
at the time; after which the old man re- 
freshed himself, put on some more drift- 
wood, and stared at his visitor. 

** I should have Kked to hold some shares 
in that mine," he said. 

" Yes, you ought to have had some, Father 
Prawle. Hush ! was that the doctor? " 

*^ No, only the washing of the sea in the 
rock holes. Maybe you'll get me some of 
those shares. I can pay for them." . 
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"There is not one to be had, Father 
Prawle/' replied Geoffrey. 

** Maybe you'll sell me some of yours, 
Master Trethick. Ill pay you well." 

" Mine ! " cried Geoflfrey, laughing. ** I 
don't hold one." 

The old man looked at him very keenly, 
ajid then let his eyes fall. 

" If you would really like to have some," 
said Geoffrey, " and I see a chance, I'll secure 
them for you." 

" Do, my lad. I'm doing you a good turn 
here without asking questions." 

*'And I'm very grateful to you," said 
Geoffrey ; " very grateful." 

** Then do me a good turn." 

*^ Because you were so free in telling me 
all about the mine ? " 

"Let that bide, Master Trethick," said 
the old man. " But, look here, I will tell 
you now, if you'll get me a lot of shares." 

" It's too late, man — ^too late." 
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** Nay, but it isn't. You get me shares, 
and you'll see. I worked in yon mine." 

**And did not make the proprietors' 
fortune," said Geoflfrey, with a smile, 

"Nobody tried to make mine," growled 
the old fellow, ** and they treated me Hke a 
dog. I had to think of self. Look here, 
Mas'r Trethick, I hated you when you come 
here, for I thought you meant my Bess." 

" I know you did," said Greoffrey, 

" But I don't think so now, and I tell you 
this. You get me shares, and it'll be worth 
thousands to you. Get shares yourself too ; 
and mind this, you've got to take care of 
your enemy." 

"And who's that?" 

The old man chuckled, and pointed with 
his pipe-stem out of the mouth of the cave, 
looking curiously weird and picturesque in 
the glow of the fire, with the black, uncouth 
shadows of the pieces of wreck-wood and 
boat-gear behind. 
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" I don't understand you," said Geoffrey. 

lb 

" The sea, boy — the water's your enemy, 
so look out." 

**I will," said Geoffrey; and then they 
smoked and chatted on, the old man going 
up three or four times to see if the doctor 
was ready to go ; and at last, soon after 
three, he came back, looking more grim than 
ever, and not to trim the fire this time. 

" Doctor will come in five minutes," he 
said gruffly. " Will you have any more 
brandy ? " 

" No, thanks, no," said his visitor. 

" There, mind this boy, get me shares, 
and get some yourself, but keep it secret 
from every one." 

"I'll help you if I can," said Geoffrey, 
*^ for old acquaintance' sake; but your promise 
of news comes too late." 
' " Nay, nay, we'll see, we'll see," said the 
old man. " But look here. Master Tre thick, 
are you going to marry that gal ? " 
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" What, Miss Mullion ? No." 

" Ho ! " said the old man, gruffly. 

" Now, Trethick," came from above ; and 
Geoffrey hastily made his way up the rugged 
steps to where the doctor was waiting. 

" How is she ? " he cried' eagerly. 

" Better : going on well," said the doctor, 
shortly. 

" And in no danger ? " 

" None whatever, if she is kept quiet, and 
her mind set at ease." 

" Poor lass, I'll do all I can," said Greoffrey, 
earnestly. "I'll have a long talk to Mrs. 
MuUion and Paul in the morning — well it is 
morning now — after breakfast. I'll soon set 
it right. I think I can." 

" That's well," said the doctor, as they 
walked on along the dark path. 

" You seem tired," said Greoffrey, for the 
doctor was singularly reserved. 

" Very." 

. " So am I." 
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There was another silence for some time. 

*^ What are yon thinking about, doctor ? '* 
said Geoffrey, at last. 

*^ About Madge Mullion. Look here, 
Trethick, I like you—" 

" Thanky, doctor, I like you, and I'm glad 
you have taken my hint about those shares." 

" Hang the shares ! " said the doctor. 
" Let me finish what I was going to say." 

" Go ahead." 

" D — — n it, man, don't be so cool and 
unconcerned." 

" All right," said Geoffrey. 

*^ I say I Hke you for some things, Tre- 
thick, and I'm by profession tolerably hard 
and callous ; but it frets me, sir, to have seen 
that poor girl lying there, after trying in her 
despair to throw away her life, and you as 
cool and cavalier as can be." 

"Well," said Geoffrey, laughing, " I may 
be calm, but I was not, though, when I 
fetched you. As to my coolness, I haven't 
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changed my wet things after getting nearly- 
drowned to save her, and I'm cheery because 
you told me there was no danger." 

" No, but she's very ill. And as to your 
saving the poor lass, it was no more than 
your duty. You needn't brag about that." 

" I don't brag, doctor, so you need not be 
so peppery. I say, calling you up in the 
night don't improve your temper." 

"Hang it, Trethick, don't be a brute," 
cried the doctor. " I've known you nearly 
nine months, and I never Hked you less than 
now." 

" Thankye, doctor, but you'll be better 
when you've had your breakfast. Come, 
don't let's part hufEily. I am sorry I 
had to call you up, but you must charge 
extra." 

**Look here, Trethick," said the doctor, 
who was now regularly roused by the other's 
coolness, " we don't set ourselves up out 
here for a particularly moral people, but, 
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hang it all, we have got hearts, and when a 
wrong is done to any one we try to repair it.'* 

" Yes, and a very good plan, too,'* said 
Geoffrey. " Why, doctor, you're as huffy as 
can be." 

" Trethick ! There, I can't keep it back," 
cried the doctor, the last words having let 
loose the flOod of his wrath. " How a man 
who is not a callous scoundrel can treat this 
affair so coolly, I don't know." 

" I don't treat it coolly," cried Geoffrey, 
surprised at the other's warmth. 

" You do, sir ; your conduct is black- 
guardly — cruel in the extreme. Have you no 
heart at all ? " 

" Plenty, I hope ; cried Geoffrey, now 
growing warm in turn. " Look here, doctor, 
1 don't allow any man to call me a scoundrel 
and blackguard without saying a word in 
reply. Please explain what you mean." 

"What do I mean, sir; why that poor 
girl." 
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" Well, what about her ? " 

The doctor stopped short in the dark 
upon that shelf of cliff, and faced Geoffrey. 

" Look here ! are you a fool, or a knave, or 
a scoundrel, Trethick, or all three ? " he cried, 
angrily. 

** If you dare to say Bah ! " cried Geof- 
frey, '"I won't quarrel. You're hipped, 
doctor — tired — upset — ^but don't call a man 
names. It stirs up a fellow's bile, as old 
Paul says." 

The doctor panted in his anger, for calni, 
peaceable Doctor Eumsey seemed quite 
transformed. 

" And you can talk like this ? " he cried, 
** with that poor girl, the mother of your new- 
bom child, lying an outcast from her 
home ! *' 

" What ? " roared Geoffrey, catching at the 
doctor's arm. 

" He is a fool ! " exclaimed Doctor Eumsey ; 
and, wrenching away his arm, he strode off 
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towards the town, leaving Geoffrey staring 
as if lie were stunned. 

He was stunned mentaiUy, and for a few 
minutes lie felt as if he could not collect his 
thoughts. Then his first impulse was to run 
after the doctor. 

" Oh, it's too absurd," he cried; and at 
last, sick at heart, uneasy, and disgusted with 
his late companion, and not even yet fully 
realizing his position in the tragedy of the 
night, he walked stiffly up to the cottage, 
hesitated for a few moments as to whether 
he should enter, and ended by letting himself 
in, and going to his room, to try and secure 
a few hours' rest. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A STORMY INTERVIEW. 

Geoffrey Trethiok's slumbers were very 
short and disturbed, and, after tossing about 
for some time, he got up to think out his 
position. The events of the past night 
seemed dream-like now, and there were 
times when he was ready to treat them 
as hallucinations; but the sea-soaked suit 
of clothes thrown over a chair were 
proof positive of the reaKty of poor Madge 
Mullion's attempted suicide, and his brow 
contracted as he thought of the wretched 
girl's state. 

"Poor lass!" he muttered; and by the 
light of the doctor's charge he read a score 
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of trifles whicli had been sealed to him 
before. 

" I'll go straight down to him, and have it 
out as soon as he's up. An idiot ! What 
the deuce does he mean ? However, I'll soon 
put that right." 

He looked at his watch and found it was 
only seven, so that it would be of no use to 
go down yet to Rumsey's. He could not 
sleep, and he did not feel disposed to read, so 
he determined to go for a walk till breakfast 
time, and then he would have a talk to Mrs. 
Mullion and Uncle Paul. 

But he had no sooner made up his mind to 
speak to them on the poor girl's behalf than 
he began to realize the delicacy of his posi- 
tion. 

Suppose they took the same view of the 
case as Doctor Rumsey ? 

"Confound it all!" he cried. "How 
absurd, to be sure." 

He finished dressing, opened door and 
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window, and went down, meeting the servant 
girl looking red-eyed and dishevelled, as if she 
had not been to bed all night. 

He had seen that Uncle Paul's bedroom 
door was wide open, but did not note that 
the bed had been unoccupied ; and he was, 
therefore, not surprised to hear the old man's 
cough as he entered his own room. 

^'Trethickl Trethick!" he called, and 
Geoffrey crossed the passage, meetiag Mrs. 
MuUion, who ran out Vith her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and her face averted. 

" Ashamed of being so hard on her child,'* 
thought Geoffrey; and then he started, 
shocked at the old man's aspect, as, with 
his hat on, he sat there, looking yellow, 
wrinkled, sunken of eye and cheek, with 
all his quick, sharp ways gone, and with 
generally the aspect of one just recovering 
from some terrible shock. 

** Good heavens, Mr. Paul, how ill you 
look ! " cried Geoffrey, anxiously, as the 
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thought struck him that he had not been to 
bed all night. 

« Yes," said the old man, " I feel ill." 

"Let me run down and fetch Rumsey. 
Stop, I'll get you a little brandy first." 

"No, no. I don't want brandy," said 
the old man, gazing at him wildly, and with 
his face now cadaverous in the extreme. 
" Rumsey can't help me. Help me your- 
self." 

" Yes. What shaU I do for you ? " 

" Sit down, Trethick." 

He took a chair, looking intently at the 
speaker. 

" Trethick, will you smoke a cheroot ? " 

" No, not now." 

" Not now ? Well, another time, then," 
said the old man, whose voice seemed quite 
changed. " I'm afraid, Trethick, I have got 
a dreadful temper." 

" Horrible — sometimes," said Geoffrey, 
smiling. 

q2 
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'* But my baxk is worse than my bite. Fm 
not so bad as I seem." 

*^ I know that, old fellow. I always have 
known it." 

" You went out about nine last night, and 
didn't come back till four this morning." 

" You heard me come in then ? " 

" Yes. We have not been to bed all night. 
I have been out looking for Madge.' 

" Indeed 1 " said Geoffrey, quietly, as he 
bit his lips to keep back a little longer that 
which he knew. 

"Fm not speaking angrily, am I, my 
boy?" 

" No. I never saw you so calm be- 
fore." 

" It is a calm after the storm, Trethick. I 
was in a terrible fit last night. Mrs. Mullion, 
my sister-in-law, confessed it all to me, and 
I was mad with the disgrace. I — I struck 
her. Yes," he continued, pitifully, " I was 
a brute, I know. I — I struck her — ^that 
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poor, weak, foolish girl, and drove her from 
the house." 

" You — struck her, Mr. Paul ? " said Greof- 
frey. 

" Yes, my boy. I was mad, for she did 
not deny her shame, only begged me to kiU 
her, and then — then, she uttered a wild cry, 
and ran out of the house. I seem to hear 
it now," he continued, with a shudder. " I've 
been out searching for her, but — but I have 
not told a soul. We must keep it quiet, 
Trethick, for all our sakes. But tell me, did 
she — did she come to you ? " 

" No," said Geoffrey, sternly. 

"But you have seen her? Don't tell me, boy, 
that you have not seen her. We felt that as 
you did not come back she had come to you." 

Geoffrey was silent for a few moments, 
thinking of his position ; for here, in spite of 
his quiet way, was a fresh accuser, and poor 
Mrs. Mullion's silent avoidance had only been 
another charge. 
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** The poor girl did not come to me," said 
Geoffrey, at last. ** Your cruelty, Mr. Paul, 
drove her away, and but for the fact that I 
happened to be on the cliff and saw her go 
by, she would be floating away somewhere on 
the tide — dead." 

" Did — did she try to jump in ? " cried the 
old man, hoarsely. 

" She was nearly dead when I fetched her 
out. A few seconds more would have ended 
her miserable life.'' 

The old man shrank back in his chair, 
trembling now like a leaf, his jaw dropped, 
and his eyes staring. 

** And I should have murdered her," he 
gasped. "But you jumped in and saved, 
her ? " 

Geoffrey nodded. 

" Thank God ! " cried the old man, fervently. 
" Thank God I " 

" Poor girl ! it was a narrow escape," con- 
tinued Geoffrey. " She has suffered cruelly, 
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and you must forgive her, Mr. Paul^ and take 
her back." 

" Yes, yes," said the old man, " we'll talk 
about that. But shake hands, Trethick. 
You're a brave fellow, after all. That wipes 
off a great deal. Poor Madge : poor child ! " 

The old man held out his hand, but Geof- 
frey did not offer to take it. 

" You saved the poor girl then, Trethick. 
We felt that you must be with her. Where 
is she now? Why didn't you bring her 
back?" 

" She would sooner have gone back into 
the sea," said Geoffrey, sternly. " I took 
her on to Prawle's cottage, at Gw^nnas." 

** And she is there now ? " 

** Yes, sir, with her helpless infant." 

The old man sank back again with a harsh 
catching of the breath, and they sat in silence 
gazing one at the other, as if trying to get 
breath for the encounter to come. 

Uncle Paul was the first to speak. 
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" rm— I'm not angry now, Trethick. I'm 
going to be very humble and appeal to you.'* 

" Indeed I " said Geoffrey, over whose 
countenance a very stern, stubborn look 
began to make its way. 

** Yes, yes. I'm going to appeal to you. 
I beg your pardon, Trethick, if I have said 
or done anything to hurt your feehngs. I'm 
very, very sorry I was so cruel to the poor 
child last night, but it came upon me like a 
shock, and the disgrace seemed to madden 
me. I have a hot, bad temper, I know; 
but, poor child, I'll forgive her — forgive you 
both." 

" Thanks," said Geoffrey, mockingly ; and 
he was about to speak, but refrained, as the 
old man made an effort and rose from his 
chair to go behind Trethick, and stand there 
silently for a few moments as if to master 
his voice before laying a hand upon the 
young man's shoulder. 

" I did wrong, Trethick, when I brought 
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you up here— very wrong. I ought to have 
known better, but I did it in a mean, selfish 
spirit to save my own money, when I had 
plenty for all." 

" Indeed ! " said Geoffrey, coldly, and a set 
frown came upon his brow. 

" Yes, it was an ill-advised step, and I am 
punished for it. But, Trethick, my lad, in 
my rough way I do love my poor, dead 
brother's wife and child, and, God knows, I 
would sooner have been a beggar than have 
seen this disgrace come upon them." 

" Mr.—" 

" No, no, hear me out, Trethick," cried the 
old man, imploringly. " I don't blame you so 
much as I do poor Madge. She was always 
a foolish, light, thoughtless girl, fond of 
admiration; and I know she has always 
thrown herself in your way; but I said to 
myself he is too sterHng and staunch a fellow 
to act otherwise than as we could wish." 

"Look here, Mr. Paul," said Geoffrey, 
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sternly. " Once for all, let me tell you that 
you are labouring under a mistake. Do you 
accuse me of this crime ? " 

" No, no, we won't call it a crime," said 
the old man. " But hear me out, Trethick. 
I am not angry now. I want to do what is 
for the best. I don't ask you to humble 
yourself or confess." 

" Confess ! " cried Geoffrey, scornfully. 
" Mr. Paul, you insult me by your sus- 
picions." 

" But the poor girl, Trethick. Her poor 
mother is heartbroken. Oh, man, man ! why 
did you come Hkfe a curse beneath this 
roof ? " 

"Look here, Mr. Paul," cried Geoffrey, 
whom the night's adventures and loss of 
sleep had made irritable, " when you can talk 
to me in a calm, sensible way, perhaps I can 
convince you that you are wronging me by: 
your suspicions.' ■ t 

A spasm of rage shot across the old man's 
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face, but he seemed to make an effort, and 
mastered himself. 

" Don't be heartless," he said, " I implore 
you. There, you see how humble I am. 
There, there — let bygones be bygones. I 
know you will act like a man by her. Never 
mind the shame and disgrace, Trethick. She 
loves you, poor child, and amongst us we 
have made her suffer cruelly. I have been 
brutal to her for being as true to you as steel." 

" True to me, eh ? " said Geoffrey. 

"Yes, poor child, she kept your secret, 
though she could not keep her own. She 
felt that she might injure you in your pros- 
pects." 

" You are arranging it all very nicely in 
your own mind. Uncle Paul," said Geoffrey, 
quietly, for he was touched by the old man's 
battle with self. 

" Don't ridicule * me, Trethick," he said, 
piteously. " I want to make amends for a 
great wrong. I feel I have been to blame. 
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But be a man, Tretliick, and you shan't suffer 
for it. Look here, I am very old now, and 
I can't take my money with me. Come, be 
reasonable, Trethick, for the poor child's sake. 
We'll forget the past and look at the future." 

** At my expense," said Geoffrey. 

** No, no, my boy. We are both men of the 
world, and can afford to laugh at what people 
say. Let's make both those poor souls 
happy. There, I'll sink all differences, and 
I'll give her away ; I will indeed. I haven't 
been in a church these fifteen years, but I'll 
come and give her away; and look here, my 
lad," he cried, pulling out a slip of paper, 
" there's a cheque on the Old Bank for a 
thousand pounds, payable to you — that's 
Madge's dowry to start with. Now, what 
do you say?" 

** Humph ! a thousand, eh ? " said Geof- 
frey, looking admiringly at the speaker. 

" Yes, a thousand pounds," cried the old 
man. 
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" Will you make it two ? " said Geoffrey. 

An angry flush came in the old man's face, 
but lie looked across Geoffrey, and saw that 
poor broken Mrs. Mullion was peering in at 
the doorway, and his rage went with his 
hesitation. 

" Yes," he said, " for her sake FU make it 
two." 

" Not enough," said Geoffrey. ** Will you 
make it five thousand down, and all your 
money bequeathed to us by will ? " 

The old man's breath seemed to be taken 
away, and he stood gasping angrily; but 
once more the piteous aspect of the poor 
woman at the door disarmed him, and he 
said, in a low, hoarse voice, — 

** I haven't long to stop here. You shall 
have what you say, Trethick, only remove 
this cloud from the poor girl's life." 

" Uncle Paul," cried Geoffrey, turning upon 
him eagerly, " I always liked you, for I knew 
that you were a staunch old fellow under that 
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rough bark, but I never thought you were 
so true a man as this. Five thousand 
pounds, eh? and you make me your heir? 
Give me your hand." 

The old man's hand was slowly stretched 
out, and Geoffrey seized it. 

"Yes," said Uncle Paul, "and the past 
shall all be forgotten ; " but a look of disgust, 
in spite of his efforts, came across his face 
at the mercenary spirit displayed. 

" Five thousand pounds down ? " said 
Geoffrey, "eh?" 

" Five thousand pounds down." 

" As you say. Uncle Paul," said Geoffirey, 
probing the old man to the quick, " you cannot 
live much longer. You have had your spell 
of life, and you will give that by deed of gift 
at once to save poor Madge's fame, and the 
rest when you die ? " 

The old man nodded. 

" Suppose I say make it ten thousand 
down ? " 
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" Take — take it all," said the old man, pite- 
oiisly ; and then, in a low voice, " God help 
me to do one good act before I die." 

As he spoke he tried to withdraw his hand 
from Geoffrey's. 

** Take what I have," he said again, ** but 
wipe away the stain from that poor girl's 
life." 

" God bless you, Uncle Paul," cried Geof- 
frey, wringing the old man's hand. " You're 
a noble old fellow, but if your money was 
millions, instead of thousands, not a penny 
could I touch. Go and see the poor girl, 
and then you must see another, and come 
back and tell me that you ask my pardon for 
what you have said." 

The piteous look, the air of weakness, and 
the trembling of the hands passed away as if 
by magic, as Uncle Paul tore his fingers from 
Geoffrey's grasp ; and, in place of his mingled 
appeal and disgust, passion flashed firom the 
old man's eyes. 
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** Dog — coward — scoundrel ! *' he cried, 
shaking his cane threateningly. " Your suc- 
cess at the mine, and your hopes of wedding 
Rhoda Penwynn, have blinded you to all that 
is honourable and true, but you shall repent 
it.'' 

** Oh, hush, hush ! " cried Geoffrey. ** Mr. 
Paul ! " 

" Silence, scoundrel ! " he roared. " You 
shall live to see your mine a wreck ; and as 
to that Rhoda Penwynn — " 

" Silence, yourself, old man," cried Geof- 
frey, in a rage. "How dare you mention 
her name ? " 

" How dare I, dog ? " he cried; " because 
she is too good, and pure, and virtuous for 
such a libertine as you. Out upon you for 
your worthlessness ! I tell you, that girl 
will turn her back upon you in shame and 
disgust. You don't know of what stuff our 
Cornish women are. I meant to keep this 
silent if I could. Now the town shall know 
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you for what you are ; and as for my poor 
niece — Heaven forgive her ! — I would sooner 
see her in her coffin than the wife of such a 
heartless, cold-blooded, mercenary wretch." 

** You will repent all this when you are 
cool," cried Geoffrey, whose own rage was 
driven away in dread lest the old man should 
fall before him in some fit. 

** Out of my sight, dog ! Leave this 
house." 

"Uncle Paul, you are mad. Will you 
Hsten to reason?" 

" Go ! " cried the old man .panting, as he 
threatened the tall, sturdy young fellow with 
his stick ; " go, and present yourself at Pen- 
wynn's, and be shown the door. Out ! Go ! 
I cannot breathe the same air with so heart- 
less a villain." 

"If I leave this house," said Geoffrey, "it 
is for good. No apologies will bring me 
back." 

" Apologies," cried the old man. " Oh, if 
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heaven would give me back my strengtli but 
for one short hour I Scoundrel I ** he cried, 
sinking back in his chair, " if I were but a 
man instead of such a poor old wreck — *' 

" Mrs. Mulhon ! quick ! " cried Geoffrey, 
for the old man's appearance alarmed him ; 
but the poor woman had heard all, and was 
already at her brother-in-law's side. " What 
shaU we do ? " 

" Let him leave the place," panted the old 
man. "Don't let him touch me — don't let 
him come near me — let him leave the place. 
He tortures me. Why did I bring him 
here?" 

"Fate, I suppose," said Geoffrey coldly. 
" I thought she had been too kind. Shall I 
fetch Rumsey, Mrs. MuUion ? " 

" No, no, no. Pray go — pray go," sobbed 
the poor woman. " Oh, Mr. Trethick ! Mr. 
Trethick ! what have I done that you should 
treat me so ? " 

"There, for heaven's sake, don't you 
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begin," cried Geoffrey. ** I can bear no 
more. You people liere are mad. There, 
I'll rid you of my presence, Mrs. Mullion. 
I'll go and put up somewhere else till you 
have come to your senses, and then perhaps 
— ^no, I cannot come back here. I'm going 
down to Rumsey's, and I'll send him up. 
Poor old fellow ! " he said ; and he came a 
step towards where, with half-closed eyes, 
Uncle Paul sat back, panting heavily ; but at 
the jfirst step forward he shrank away with 
such a look of loathing that Geoffrey strode 
into the passage, seized his hat, and went off 
across the garden, and down the cliff path to 
send up Doctor Rumsey to the stricken old 
man. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



MORE UNPLEASANTBIES. 



DooTOB RuMSEY was in, Mrs. Rumsey said, 
but he was engaged. She would give Mr. 
Trethiok's message, and she turned sharply 
round and shut the door. 

"Confound the woman," exclaimed 
Geoffrey frownmg, and he went off towards 
the mine. 

His way lay through the principal street, 

and as he was passing the hotel it suddenly 

struck him that he had had a terrible night, 

and that he was half-starved. 

" The engine won't work without coal," he 
said, with a bitter laugh. "I must have 

breakfast,*' and, going m, he ordered the 
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meal, ate heartily, and then, feeling refreshed 
and brighter, he hesitated as to what he 
should do — ^go down to the mine or walk 
across to Gwennas. 

He stopped, thinking,- 

" If I go to Gwennas, people will say that 
the case is clear against me. 

**If I don't go they will say that it is 
clearer, for I stop away because I am a 
coward, and that my conduct is cruel. 

" Well, I won't be brutal, at all events ; so 
here goes to see Father Prawle, and to know 
how the poor girl is." 

He started off walking fast, but just then 
who should come round the comer but a 
thin figure in black, half-way between a 
sister of mercy and a lady in deep mourning. 

" Miss Pavey, by all that's wonderful ! " he 
exclaimed. "What a transformation. What 
has become of the rainbow ? " 

Ah, Miss Pavey," he said. " Good morn- 
ing. 
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To his astonishmeiit and disgust, the lady 
darted a look of horror at him and crossed 
the road. 

"This is pleasant/* he cried angrily. 
"Why, that woman must know of it^ 
and—" 

He felt a chill of horror run through him^ 
for he knew that she would go, if she had 
not already been, straight up to An Morlock 
and acquaint Rhoda with the events of tha 
night, no doubt pleasantly dressed up. 

" She must have seen the Rumseys this 
morning ! " 

He hesitated for a moment, and then 
turned to go straight up to An Morlock, 

" m go and tell Penwynn all about it. 

"Pooh! Absurd," he cried. "What's 
come to me ? Am I to go and deny a scandal 
before I have been accused by my friends ? 
Ridiculous." 

Laughing at himself for what he called his 
folly, he went right off along the clifF, look- 
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ing with pride at the smoking of the Wheal 
Carnac chimney shaft, and pausing for a 
moment or two, with a smile of gratification 
upon his lips, to watch the busy figures about 
the buildings and to listen to the rattle and 
noise of the machinery. 

Going on, he came to the slope down from 
the clifi* path to the beach, and he could not 
help a shudder as he saw how dangerous it 
was even by daylight. 

" I wonder we did not break our necks,'* 
he thought, as he went cautiously down, and 
then amongst the granite boulders and weed- 
hung masses to where he had leaped in and 
swum to poor Madge's help, for there it all 
was plainly enough — the long spit of rocks 
running out like a pier, the swirling water, 
and the waving masses of slimy weed. 

" It's a good job it was night," he thought. 
" Hang me, if I shouldn't have hesitated to 
dive in now." 

All the same he would not have hesitated 
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a moment ; but it was a wild, awesome place, 
and the chances of a swimmer getting easily 
ashore, after a dive from the rocks, were not 
many. 

He went on picking his way as nearly 
as he could to follow the steps taken on 
the previous night towards the farther 
sloping path, pausing again as he came 
opposite to the adit of the old mine up 
on the cliff. 

It was an ugly, low archway, fringed with 
ferns,and whose interior was glossy with what 
looked like green metallic tinsel, but proved 
to be a dark, glistening, wet lichen or 
moss. 

The place, like all others of its kind, had 
an attraction for Geoffrey, and he went in a 
short distance to peer forward into the gloom 
of the narrow passage through the rock, and 
to listen to the dripping, echoing sounds of 
the falling water. 

It was a part of the working of the old 
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mine, and, doubtless, had been driven in first 
by tbe adventurers in search of a vein of tin 
or copper, after striking which they had 
sunk the perpendicular shaft on the cliff — the 
one by the path where he had had his 
encounter with Pengelly; and, by a little 
calculation, he reckoned that this adit or 
passage would be about a hundred yards 
long. 

" I'll have lights some day, and Pengelly 
and I wiU explore it/' 

He went no farther, for there was always 
the danger of coming upon one of the minor 
shafts, or "winzes" as they were called, 
which are made for ventilating the mine, and 
joining the upper and lower galleries together. 
In this case the winzes would have been full 
of water, like the great shaft, up to the level 
of the adit, which would run off the surplus 
to the beach. 

More by force of habit than for any par- 
ticular reason, he threw a great stone in, to 
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make a crashing noise, which went echoing 
and reverberating along the dripping passage, 
and then he went on. 

"Poor lass, she would have had a poor 
chance," he said, " if she had thrown herself 
down the old shaft np yonder. I don't 
think I dare have dived down there. 
Nay," he added, laughing, "I am sure 
I dare not." 

He went on fast now, noting the difficulties 
of the pathway up which he had helped 
Madge in the dark ; and then, pausing half- 
way up to take breath, he uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

" I shouldn't have thought it possible," he 
said. " Why, it seems almost madness now. 
Well, I got her there safely, and I have been 
thanked for my trouble." 

Old Prawle was hanging about, busy, as 
usual, with a fishing-line, as Geoffi^ey went 
down into the Cove, nodded, and tapped 
gently at the door. 
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*' Well, Bessie," he said, in his light, 
cheery way, " how is she ? " 

" Better, Mr. Trethick,*' said Bessie coldly; 
and the bright look passed from his face as 
he saw the girl's distant manner. . 

" Has the doctor been ? *' 

" Yes, Mr. Trethick.'* 

" What does he say ? " 

" That she is to have perfect rest and 
quiet.'* 

" And your mother ? " 

" Better, sir. Will you speak to her ? " 

G-eoffrey hesitated a moment, and then see- 
ing that Bessie was misinterpreting his looks, 
he said sharply,- 

"Yes, I will;" and, following Bessie in, 
he found the invalid in her old place, airing 
and burning more things than usual, but 
there was such a reproachful, piteous look in 
her eyes, that he was quite taken aback. 

"It's of no use. I can't argue with 
them," thought Geoffrey. 
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" Here, Mrs. Prawle," he said aloud, " will 
you kindly see that everything possible is 
done for that poor girl. You will be at some 
expense, of course, till Mrs. Mullion and her 
uncle fetch them home. Take that." 

He laid a five pound note on the table, 
and walked straight out, Bessie drawing on 
one side to let him pass, her face looking 
cold and thin, and her eyes resting on the 
floor. 

"Pleasant," muttered Greoffrey, and with 
an abrupt " Grood morning" he went out to 
where old Prawle was at work. 

" Here, walk part of the way along the 
cliff with me," he said. " Come away from 
the cottage." 

The old man looked up at him from under 
his shaggy eyebrows, and then followed him 
for a couple of hundred yards, and stopped. 

" Won't that do ? " he said. " Are you 
going to give me some money for them 
two ? " 
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*'I've left five pounds with your wife," 
said Geoffrey, sharply, 

*'0h, come, that's handsome," said the 
old man. "But you couldn't have done 
less." 

" Look here," said Geoffrey, sharply, ** you 
know what I told you last night." 

" Yes, I know," said the old man, grimly. 

" You tell them the same. I couldn't 
talk to them. Undeceive them about it, and 
be kind to the poor lass. I'll do all I can 
for you, Prawle, about the shares." 

The old man nodded and uttered a growl 
that might have been "All right," or 
" Thanks," or anything else, and then 
Geoffrey went on towards Camac. 

"Tell them the same," said the rugged 
old fellow, with a grim chuckle. " Why I 
might preach to 'em for a month, and then 
they wouldn't believe it any more than I 
could myself." 

Pengelly was anxiously awaiting his prin- 
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cipal at the mine, ready to lay certain reports 
before him about the drive that was being 
made, and he did it all in so stern and distant 
a way that Geoffrey could not help seeing 
that his right-hand man had heard the report, 
and, what was more, beUeved it. The result 
was that it raised up a spirit of resentment 
in the young man's breast that made him 
retire within himself snail fashion ; but with 
this difference, that he left his horns point- 
ing menacingly outside ; and for the rest of 
that day he was not a pleasant person to 
consult upon any matter. 

For in spite of the contempt with which 
he treated the whole affair, and his deter- 
mination to completely ignore the matter, it 
was always torturing him, and there was the 
constant thought in his mind that Bhoda 
must sooner or later hear of it, if she had 
not already been apprised by Miss Pavey or 
some other tattling friend. 

" Let them. If she's the woman I believe 
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her, she'll write to me in a quiet indirect 
way, not referring to it, of course, but to 
let me see her confidence in me is not 
shaken." 

The amount of work he got through on 
that day was tremendous, and as he worked 
his spirits rose. He strengthened his plans 
for guarding against the breaking in of the 
sea ; and at last, completely fagged out, he 
ascended from the mine, changed, and washed 
in the oflBce, and, without speaking to 
Pengelly, went straight to Doctor Eum- 
sey's. 

The doctor saw him coming, and came to 
the door. 

" Find you apartments, Mr. Trethick ? " 
he said coldly. "In an ordinary way it 
would be impossible. Under the present 
circumstances it is doubly so." 

"Very good," said Geoffrey, sharply. 
" You persist, then, in believing that ? " 

" I would rather not discuss the matter, 
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Mr. Trethick," said the doctor. " Good 
evening." 

" I must go to the hotel, then, that's all," 
said Geoffrej to himself. " Confound them 
all ! They will find that I've Cornish blood in 
my veins, and can be as pig-headed in 
obstinacy as the best." 
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SOMETHING WEONG. 



They were civil enough to him at the hotel, 
but Geoffrey could not help noticing that 
there was a peculiar something in his 
reception. 

Of course it was strange his going there, 
and it led to talking about him ; of this he 
could not help feeling sure. 

"Let them talk," he muttered, "if ifc 
pleases them; " and, after a late dinner, and 
spending an hour or two in writing, he made 
up his mind to go to bed and have a good 
night's rest, to make up for the losses of the 
previous night. 

He felt that he would like to know how 

VOL. II. s 
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old Mr. Paul was, but lie could not send or 
ask with any degree of comfort, so lie went 
to bed at ten. 

But it was not to rest. His nerves had 
been so unduly excited by the events of the 
past twenty-four hours that, try how he 
would, he could not get to sleep. 

As a rule, strong, healthy, and hearty, no 
sooner was his head upon his pillow than he 
dropped off into a deep slumber. But this 
night his mind was in a continuous whirl. 
He tossed, he turned, got up and bathed his 
beating temples and burning forehead, 
scrubbed himself with a towel, and lay down 
again, but there was no sleep. 

Now he was following poor Madge along 
the cliff, and plunging into the sea to save 
her. Then he was facing Bessie Prawie, 
whose eyes looked reproachfully at him. 
Again, he would be back at the cottage 
going through that pitiful scene with poor 
old Mr. Paul ; and when at last he succeeded 
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in dismissing that from his mind, lie was 
haunted bj the face of Rhoda gazing at him 
with such a look of scorn and contempt that 
he was obliged to sit up in bed to make sure 
it was not real. 

*^ Upsets a man's nerves, no matter how 
strong he may be," argued Greoffrey ; and he 
once more threw himself down, wishing that 
he was back at the cottage, for, as it was 
comparatively early, there were noises in the 
hotel that helped to keep him awake. 

At last, about midnight, he seemed to have 
successfully laid the whole of the unrestful 
spirits that had been haunting him, and, 
feeling calmer, he uttered a sigh of satis- 
faction, and felt that he was going now to 
enjoy his well-earned rest, when a fresh 
thought leaped to his brain, and that was 
about Wheal Carnac. 

He had been down the mine that evening, 
and everything was progressing admirably. 
The machinery was in perfect order, the 
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men settling down more and more to their 
work, and they were in a high state of de- 
light at the success that had attended 
Pengelly's investigations. Why then should 
he trouble himself about Wheal Carnac ? 

He argued with himself that it was 
imagination, due to the excited state of his 
nerves and the worries of the day. He felt 
that it was that ; but, in spite of his reason- 
ing, he could not rest. Sleep seemed to be 
out of the question, and yet he would be 
terribly unfit for the next day's work. 

At last he could bear it no longer, and, 
feeling that rest would not come unless he 
could satisfy himself that the place was safe, 
he got up and dressed. 

" I'm growing a wise man,'' he said, mock- 
ingly. " I wonder whether any one has run 
away with the mine? Perhaps there is a 
burglary on, and they are breaking into the 
boiler." 

At the same time he felt that a walk in 
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the cool night air would calm his nerves, 
and he prepared to descend, when a new 
diflBculty assailed him. 

It was past midnight now, every one in 
the place had retired, and no doubt he would 
have some difficulty in getting out, 

** I say the people here are mad,'' he 
thought; "they will think me mad. Well, 
let them.'' 

He went down as cautiously as he could, 
and found that his difficulty about getting 
out was only imaginary, for the door was 
easily opened, and, as he closed it behind 
him, and felt the cool night air upon his 
forehead, he uttered a sigh of relief. 

His plans were soon made ; he would go 
first to Pengelly, and knock him up and hear 
his report : For the manager was going to 
stay there a couple or three hours after his 
superior had left the mine. 

He felt some compunction in this ; but he 
knew Pengelly's interest in the works, and 
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how willing he would be to answer questions ; 
so he walked on, thinking over two or three 
plans which he had been revolving in his 
mind to propose to Mr. Penwynn for Pengelly's 
benefit, and as a reward for his discovery. 

Everything was very still under the bril- 
Uant starlit sky, and as Geoffrey reached the 
narrow lane where Pengelly lived, he again 
felt some little compunction at arousing him; 
but, as he had gone so far, he determined to 
proceed. 

The slight tap he gave on the door was 
quite sufficient to waken the miner, and 
Geoffrey plainly heard him leap out of bed. 
The next moment the casement just above 
his head was opened. 

" What's the matter ? " he said quickly. 

" Nothing, I hope, Pengelly." 

" Oh, it's you, sir ! " 

*' Yes, it is I, Pengelly. Tell me, did you 
leave all right ? " 

** Yes, sir; quite right." 
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'^ At what time?" 

" I was there till nine, sir. Have you 
been since ? " 

" No, Pengelly ; but I have got an uneasy 
feeling upon me that something might be 
wrong. I couldn't sleep, so I came on to 

you." 

** Gruilty conscience," thought Pengelly. 

"I think," continued Geoffrey, " I'll walk 
on down there to see if everything is right. 
Good-night." 

" No, sir, stop a minute, and I'll come too." 

Geoffrey protested, but as he protested 
Pengelly jumped into his flannel trousers 
and frock, and in the time that a modern 
gentleman would have taken to unbutton his 
eyelids and think about his bath, the miner 
was dressed and coming down. 

*' It's a shame to rouse you up, Pengelly, 
about such a fancy as mine," said Geoffrey. 
** I was restless, and that made me fidget 
about the mine." 
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" Well, sir, she's worth fidgetting about," 
said Pengelly. " Let's go down. It won't 
do any harm. There's the two engine-men 
on, and it will show them that we may be 
expected at any time, and teach them their 
duty." 

Geoffrey longed to say something in his 
own defence to the miner, as they went along 
under the starlit sky, but his pride kept 
him silent; and, gradually growing calmer 
and at his ease as the fresh breeze from the 
sea blew upon his face, they went on and on 
till they began climbing the rugged path to 
where the engine-house stood up dim and 
gaunt against the sky, with its lit-up windows 
and door having a grotesque resemblance to 
the face of some fiery monster, who was 
uttering a low, panting roar. 

They found the engine steadily working, 
raising and lowering the enormous rod of the 
series of pumps, and a steady, rushing noise 
told that the water was running fast. 
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" They're both fast asleep," said Pengelly. 
** Hallo! who's that ? '* 

'' Where ? " said Geoffrey. " I didn't see 
any one." 

" Fd be sworn I saw some one go away," 
exclaimed Pengelly, leaping forward, bnt only 
to return to where Geoffrey stood. 

** I expect it was fancy, sir ; but let's go 
and rouse them up. They've no business to 
be asleep." 

He led the way into the engine-house, 
where, by the glow from the stoke-hole fire, 
the two men on duty could be seen lying back 
on the stone bench that formed their seat, 
fast asleep ; and, though Pengelly shook them 
again and again, he could only evoke a deep 
stertorous snore from each in turn. 

"I don't like this, sir," said Pengelly. 
" Let's take a look round." 

Geoffrey took a lantern from a rough shelf, 
and together they visited office, stables, and 
the various buildings, ending by going to- 
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wards the shaft, when Pengelly suddenly 
uttered a cry. 

"What's wrong? " cried Geoffrey, excitedly, 
though the knowledge had come to him at 
the same moment as to his man. 

"She's burst in, sir. Oh listen 1 She's 
burst in ! " 

And' as Geoffrey bent over the shaft, the 
fearful sound of the rushing water flooding 
the mine rose from the echoing depths upon 
his ear. 

Stunned by the nature of the catastrophe, 
Geoffrey Trethick stood clutching* the frame- 
work of the shaft, and leaned over listening 
to the surging roar of the water as it seemed 
to him to come bursting up through the 
winzes in fountains and rushing in triumph 
through each gallery and drive. 

As for Pengelly, he had thrown himself 
upon the ground, and for a time neither 
spoke. 

" Is this treachery or accident, Pengelly ? " 
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cried Trethick at last, in a hoarse, changed 
voice. 

" Call it judgment, sir — call it judgment," 
groaned the miner. ** If we sin, the punish- 
ment must find us out." 

" Pengelly ! " cried Geoffrey, as he turned 
upon him in his rage. " There, I cannot 
argue with you now. What can we do ! " 

" Do ! " cried Pengelly, piteously. ** Do 
nothing. What can we do but pray and ask 
for mercy and help sir, from above." 

" Help ! " cried Geoffrey. " God helps those 
who help themselves. Let us be up and doing, 
man alive." 

*' It's no time to be up and doing now, 
sir," replied Pengelly solemnly. " Listen, sir ; 
do you hear ? Hark at the water, as if the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up. 
Mr. Trethick, sir," he continued, incon- 
gruously, "we may stop the engine, for a 
dozen such could not master the water 
gathering there." 
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" The wall was too thin to stand the pres- 
sure," groaned Geoffrey, " and yet it seemed 
so safe. Is it possible that any tricks can 
have been played with the mine? Yes; I 
see it now," he cried passionately. '* That 
man you saw — those two fellows drunk — ^yes, 
of course. Look ! the cage is down. Some 
one must have gone below to-night." 

Pengelly, roused by his companion's words, 
seemed now to grasp their meaning, and, 
gazing from Geoffrey to the space where the 
cage should have been, he ran into the engine- 
house, and, turning the bars, threw the 
wheels in gear, when, after what seemed to be 
an interminable space of time, the dripping 
cage came up empty to the mouth. 

** Some one has been down," said Pengelly, 
hoarsely; " but whoever it was has not come 
up ;" and without another word, the miner 
walked slowly back into the engine-house, sat 
down, and buried his face in his hands. 

For a time Geoffrey stood there, holding 
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by the iron rail that protected the shaft, 
listening to the rushing water, for even yet 
he could hardly realize the appalling nature 
of the affair. A short time back it would 
have been a very serious loss ! but now, just 
as prosperity in fullest tide had come upon 
them, sweeping away all doubts and fears, 
the calamity seemed greater than he could 
bear. 

And Rhoda ? Mr. Penwynn ? What was 
he to say to them ? 

Well, the former would pity and sympathize, 
and he must begin again. 

The latter would help him no more. 

It was horrible, and if he could only bring 
it home — 

He shuddered, for he recalled Pengelly's 
words. 

Perhaps the cause of that mischief was 
below. 

Then, like an icy blast, came the recollec- 
tion of that other trouble — the suspicion that 
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had been laid at his door ; but he laughed 
that off with contempt, and turning at last, 
he followed Pengelly into the engine-house, 
where the fire burned ruddily, the two men 
slept,* and, as if in mockery, the vast engine 
kept up its solemn, heavy thump, bent, 
apparently now, so Geoffrey thought, upon 
the task of pumping the Atlantic Ocean 
dry. 

"Blow-off the steam, man; throw open 
the furnace bars," cried Geoffrey, suddenly, 
"and stop that cursed engine clank. The 
game's up for the present. I'm going home 
to bed." 

Even as he spoke the words he recalled 
that he had no home, and Pengelly laid his 
hand upon his arm. 

"I'U do your orders, master," he said 
sadly, " and then I'm going back to pray, for 
it's a judgment on us, master, a judgment for 
our sins." 

He was about to say you^ for in his simple 
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breast tlie poor fellow believed tlie tale that 
was the talk of the little place. 

" But he's my master," he had said ; ** and 
I'll serve him true, for who knows but what 
I may some day make him sorrow for his sin, 
and see the light." 

Geoffrey turned upon him angrily, but 
Pengelly's face disarmed him; and as the 
miner obeyed his orders and the clank of the 
great pump ceased, he threw himself upon 
the stone bench, and, staring in at the flaming 
furnace fire, asked himself how he was to face 
the coming day. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HOW LANNOE EARNED HIS HUNDRED POUNDS. 

Miner Lannoe liad well made bis plans, and, 
after abiding his time, he had arranged with 
a confederate to be at the shaft mouth ready- 
to lower down the cage, when he should give 
the signal, and draw him up. 

On second thoughts he told his confederate 
to lower down the cage first, and then to be 
ready to touch the handles of the engine in 
due form, and draw him up, 

They had both worked at mines long enough 
to be quite conversant with the lowering and 
raising of a cage, and a promise of half a 
sovereign and unlimited beer was quite 
enough to enlist a man he knew in his ser- 
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vice — a convenient kind of man, who was 
stupid enough to do what he was told with- 
out asking questions. 

But this would necessitate the agreement 
of the two men who would be on duty keeping 
the engine pumping all night, for the mine 
was still very wet. 

But Lannoe knew how to manage them. 
A bottle of smuggled brandy, which he knew 
how to get, was quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose, especially when drugged with tobacco, 
and thoroughly fulfilled his wishes, doing 
more too than he anticipated for his employer's 
service. 

He was obhged to trust to his confederate, 
for he had made up his mind to stay down, 
but his orders were simple in the extreme. 
The man had only to stroll into the engine- 
house, when he had seen every one off the 
premises, with the bottle of brandy under 
his arm, propose a drink, and not drink 
himself. 

VOL. II. T 
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"If he don't keep all square it will be 
awkward," thought Lannoe, as he hung back 
when the other men left the pit ; and, pulling 
out some bread and cheese, sat down in the 
dark and made a hearty meal. 

" That'll give a fellow strength," he mut- 
tered, when he had done. " Now let's see 
what's what. Ugh ! it's a gashly job; but a 
hundred pound 's a big lump, and it may be 
a hundred and fifty." 

He took out a box of matches, lit a lantern, 
and walked cautiously towards the foot of the 
shaft, to find that the cage had been lowered 
down since the men went up — PengeUy with 
the last batch; and from that he argued 
that his confederate was on the watch. 

To make sure he uttered a low whistle, 
which went up, seeming to increase as it rose, 
and an answer came back. 

" That's right," he muttered. " I should 
stand awkward if he wasn't there." 

He felt a strange sense of hesitation come 
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over him, and a tremor of dread that made 
him flinch from his task, till he thought of 
Pengelly, and the money that was to be his 
reward. 

** There's nothing to be scared about," he 
muttered. "If he wasn't there I could get 
up the winze, and then up to the next gallery 
by the ladders, so Fm all right." 

Satisfying himself that he had nothing to 
fear on his own account, he turned and went 
on along the dark galleries, all of which were 
pretty familiar to him, till he reached the 
place where the new workings were going on, 
and stopped by the end of the passage where 
Geoffrey had marked out the portion that was 
not to be touched. 

The man's face looked very stern and grim 
as he took out of his pocket a long cartridge, 
ready for blasting purposes, one which he 
had filched from the receptacle, and three 
fuses, which he tied together, end to end, so 
as to make one of extraordinary length. 

T 2 
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Laying these upon a ledge ready, lie went 
off to a niche in the rock some distance off, 
and returned with a miner's tamping-iron, 
and sUpping off his frock, and turning up the 
sleeves of his tight Jersey shirt, he paused 
for a few moments to consider. 

As he stood listening, the stillness of the 
mine was awful, and the sweat stood out 
upon his forehead as he glanced timorously 
round ; but, nerving himself with the thoughts 
of revenge and reward, he poised the bar, 
and the next minute the galleries were echo- 
ing to the strokes of the tamping-iron, while 
the sparks flew thick and fast from the 
stone. 

He was an old and practised hand, know- 
ing full well how to wield the implement so 
as to bore a hole big enough to hold the 
cartridge, and he toiled steadily on, for- 
getting his fear in his work, determined to 
go in a certain distance, and then insert the 
cartridge, light the fuse, and escape. 
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He calculated pretty well what the con- 
sequences would be. The thin waU at the 
end of the gaUery would have a goodly piece 
blown out, and the water would rush in, 
flooding the mine beyond possibility of 
redemption. 

Stroke, stroke, stroke, with the sparks 
flying fast, and once more the light from his 
lantern, as in the case of Geoffrey, cast that 
strange, weird shadow, as of the evil genius 
of the mine waving its arms, and threatening 
the intruder upon his realms. 

Now the man paused and examined the 
edge of the tool he used, and wiped his fore- 
head that was bedewed with sweat. Then 
he worked on again, till the sparks flew faster 
and faster, and he grimly laughed as he 
thought of what would be the consequences 
should one reach the cartridge. 

"No fear of that," he said, half aloud; 
and he worked on again for quite an hour 
before he stopped to rest. 
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"It's gashly work all alone here," he 
muttered, and he stood listening, but the 
only sound he heard was the regular thump- 
ing beat of the great pump, and the rushing 
noise of water, which came to him softened 
by the distance through which it travelled. 

Another long attack upon the rock, with 
the tamping-iron going in deeper and deeper, 
till, with a grim look of satisfaction, he 
finished his work, and wiped and stood the 
tool aside. 

" That's long habit," he said, half aloud. 
" That tool won't be wanted any more ; and, 
perhaps, a lad named Lannoe, with a hundred 
pound in his pocket, and a place where he 
can get more if he wants it, may stand better 
with old Prawle than a lame, preaching hound 
as ain't so rich after all." 

" I wonder what time it is," he muttered, 
with a shiver ; and, having now completed 
one stage of his work, he hesitated, thinking • 
of his means of escape ; and, . taking up his 
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lantern, he went rapidly along to . the foot of 
the shaft, listened for a few minutes, and 
then uttered a low whistle, which went 
reverberating up the long shaft to the still 
night air, and another whistle came back in 
answer. 

" One whistle, make ready ; two, draw 
up," muttered Lannoe; and once more he 
threaded his way along the galleries, till he 
reached the spot where he had been at work. 

Here a shrinking sensation seemed to come 
over him again, for he took the cartridge 
and fingered it about, held the lantern up to 
the hole he had made, and asked himself 
whether he had not better go on and drive it 
through to the water, so as to let it run in, 
though he knew all the while that a small 
pump would easily master as much water as 
forced its way in through such a hole. 

Then he tried the fuse. 

Yes, there was plenty of that to burn till 
he reached the foot of the shaft. Perhaps 
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he might be up before the charge exploded. 
There was nothing to fear, then. 

But still he hesitated, and a word or two 
would have made him give up his task and 
escape for his life. 

It was not to be : for the thought of the 
money mastered him. He could easily force 
more from his employer, who dare not 
refuse; and, to make matters better^ he 
would be having a rich revenge upon 
Pengelly. 

Was it safe to trust his mate about the 
drawing up ? 

Bah ! What' matter ? He could escape 
without his help if he failed ; and, rousing 
his courage to the sticking-point, he vowed 
he would wait no longer. 

The rest was done in desperate haste and 
with his hands trembling. The tamping was 
bold, manly work, but he had to deal now 
with a great cartridge of gunpowder, he told 
himself, and he must be careful. 
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He was careful as lie thought, but he would 
have exercised more care if he had known 
that the stolen cartridge was not gunpowder, 
but formed of one of the newly-discovered 
explosives, made by Geoffrey's own hands. 

He laid his fuse ready for attachment, and 
placed the lantern a little farther back. 

But no : that would not do ; his shadow 
was thrown right across the hole, and he had 
to change the position of the lantern. 

That would do well, and there was no 
danger ; but still he hesitated, and he drew 
his arm across his wet forehead. 

Of course — yes — he must not forget that. 
He must not leave his jacket behind; and, 
laying down the cartridge once more, he 
leisurely put on his frock and cap, hesitated 
a few minutes longer, and then, with the 
thoughts of the yellow gold bhnding his 
eyes, he seemed to nerve himself to despera- 
tion, picking up the cartridge, and trying to 
fit it into the hole he had bored. 
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It went in easily enough for a part of 
the distance; but the action of the tool 
had made the hole slightly funnel-shaped, 
and the cartridge would not go in so far as he 
wished. 

True, he might have fired it where it was, 
but then he would not have been sure of the 
result. The wall of rook was comparatively 
thin he knew, but imless the cartridge was 
well in, a sufficiency might not be brought 
down, and his wish was to make so terrible 
a gap that no pump ever made, or likely to 
be made, could keep down the water in the 
deluged mine. 

How it would rush in, carrying all before it, 
as soon as the shot was fired. He had seen 
dozens of such blastings, and he knew what 
great chasms were blown out of the solid 
rock. Here, where the wall was thin, the 
whole side would be blown back into the sea, 
and then where would rich Wheal Camao 
be? 
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John Tregenna would say, at all events, 
that he had well done his work, he thought ; 
but how was this cartridge to be forced farther 
in? 

He laid it down for a moment, and took 
up the iron, thinking to enlarge the hole, but 
he knew it would be an hour's work, and 
now he was strung up he wanted it done. 

He tried the cartridge again. It nearly- 
fitted; a good drive with the back of the 
tamping-iron would force it in. So, twisting 
it round and round, he screwed the paper- 
covered roll in for so goodly a distance that 
it was well placed in the wall, and needed, he 
thought, but a slight thrust or two to send it 
home. 

He was ignorant, and blinded by his desire 
to finish the task he had undertaken ; des- 
perate, too, with the fear that was beginning 
to master him; and catching up the iron 
once more, he hesitated for a moment as he 
turned it round, and then, placing the butt 
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end in the hole, he gave the cartridge a sharp 
blow. 

In the act of striking he moderated the 
blow, so as not to strike fire from the rock ; 
but no fire was needed there, the percussion 
was sufficient to explode the mighty im- 
prisoned force, and, as that blow fell, there 
was one deafening crash, a pause, and then 
an awful rush of water that swept off the 
shattered fragments of the dead miner Jfrom 
the floor, and wall, and ceiling, and churned 
them up and bore them along through the 
galleries of the ruined mine. 

For Lannoe's blast had been a success. 
He had blown out so great a mass of the thin 
wall that the pump had not been invented 
that could master such a rush of water as 
that which poured in to flood the mine. 

The explosion was sharp, and it roared 
through the galleries, but the rush of water 
seemed to drown it, so that the noise which 
reached dead Lannoe's mate did not startle 
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his drink-confused brain. He only wondered 
why Lannoe was so long ; and at last, when 
quite wearied out, he saw Geoffrey Trethick 
and PengeUy come, he thought it was a good 
excuse for going, and he ran away. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



AN UNKINDLY STROKE. 



Ehoda Penwynn felt suspicious of Miss Pavey 
as she entered her room, blowing her nose 
very loudly, and then holding her handker- 
chief to her face, where one of her teeth was 
supposed to ache. 

There was a great change in Miss Pavey' s 
personal appearance, and her bright colours 
had given place to quite a sister-of-mercy style 
of garb, including a black crape veil, through 
which, on entering, she had given Ehoda quite 
a funereal kiss, as if to prepare her for her 
adverse news — news which she dreaded to 
communicate, for she felt afraid of how Rhoda 
might compose herself under such a trial. 
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"Why, Martha," said Ehoda, smiling, 
"surely there is nothing wrong — ^you are not 
in mourning?*'' 

" Oh dear, no, love. It is the festival of 
Saint Minima, virgin and martyr." 

Here Miss Pavey sighed. 

" Oh ! " ejaculated Ehoda, quietly. " How 
is Mr. Lee?" she added, after an awkward 
pause. 

" Not well, dear — not well. He works too 
hard, and troubles himself too much about 
the wicked people here. Poor fellow ! how 
saintly are his efforts for their good. But 
what do you think, Ehoda, dear ? " 

" I don't know." 

"He has taken to calling me Sister 
Martha ! " 

" Well," said Ehoda, smiling, ** as you are 
working so hard with him now in the 
parish, it is very kindly and nice, even if 
it does sound formal or ceremonial — Sister 
Martha." 
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" I must confess," said Miss Pavey, ** that 
I don't like it. Of course we work together 
— ^like brother and sister. But I don't think 
it was necessary." 

" Neither do I," said Ehoda, smiling. 

" I do not agree with Mr. Lee, of course, 
in all things," continued Miss Pavey, ** but 
he is very good." 

** Most energetic," assented Rhoda. 

*' You know, I suppose, that we are to 
have a new harmonium?" 

** I did not know it," said Rhoda, looking 
curiously at her visitor, who kept down her 
veil, and whose conscious manner indicated 
that she had something particular to say — 
something unpleasant, Rhoda was sure. 

" Oh, yes; a new and expensive one; and 
I am to play it," continued Miss Pavey. 
** We disputed rather as to where it should 
stand. Mr. Lee wished it to be in the north- 
east end, but I told him that it would be so 
much out of sight there that I was sure it 
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would not be heard, so it is to be on the south 
side of the little chancel." 

'*Yea," said Ehoda, who was waiting for 
the object of Miss Pavey's visit; *Hhat 
seems to be a good place." 

*' Yes, dear, he willingly gave way ; but he 
would not about the babies." 

" About the babies ? " exclaimed Rhoda. 

" Yes, dear. It was only this morning. 
We were discussing baptism and infant- 
baptism, and I don't know what possessed 
me, but it was in the heat of argument. 
Babies are so soft and nice, Rhoda, dear. 
I'm not ashamed to say so to you, because 
we are alone — but they really are — ^and I do 
like them ; and it horrifies me, dear, to think 
of what the Church says about them if they've 
not been baptized. Poor little things I And 
really, I'm afraid I spoke very plainly. But, 
oh, Rhoda ! my love, how shocking this is 
about Madge MuUion." 

"About Madge MuUion?" cried Rhoda, 

VOL. IJ. u 
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excitedly, for she knew now from her visitor's 
manner that her disagreeable communication 
had come. " What do you mean ? " 

"It's too shocking to talk about, dear — 
about her and Mr. Trethick, and — " 

Here she got up, raised her veil above her 
lips, and whispered for some moments in 
Rhoda's ear. 

" I'll not believe it," cried Ehoda, starting 
up with . flaming face and flashing eyes. 
" How dare you utter such a cruel calumny. 
Miss Pavey ? " 

"My dearest Rhoda," cried her visitor, 
whose red eyes and pale face as she raised 
her veil, bore out the truth of her assertion, 
" I have been crying half the night about 
it for your sake, for I knew it would nearly 
break your heart." 

" Break my heart ! " cried Rhoda, scorn- 
fully. "I teU you it is impossible. For 
shame, Martha Pavey. I know you to be 
fond of a little gossip and news, but how 
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dare you come and insult me with such a tale 
as this ? " 

" My dearest Rhoda, my darling Rhoda," 
cried the poor woman, throwing herself at 
her friend's feet, and sobbing violently, " you 
don't know how I love you — how much I 
think of your happiness. It is because I 
would not have you deceived and ill-treated 
by a wicked man that I come to you and risk 
your anger." 

" You should treat all such scandal with 
scorn," cried Rhoda. " Whoever has put it 
about deserves — deserves — oh, I don't know 
what to say bad enough ! You know it is 
impossible." 

" I — I wish I could think it was," sobbed 
Miss Pavey. *'That Madge was always a 
wicked girl, and I'm afraid she tempted him 
to evil." 

Rhoda' s eyes flashed upon her again; and, 
without another word, she left her visitor, 
and went straight to her own room. 

u 2 
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Martha Pavey stood with clasped hands 
for a few moments gazing after her, and then, 
with a weary sigh, she lowered her veil and 
was about to leave the house, when she en- 
countered Mr. Penwynn. 

" Have the goodness to step back into the 
drawing-room, Miss Pavey," said the banker, 
whose face wore a very troubled look ; and, 
in obedience to his wish, she went back trem- 
bUng, and took the seat he pointed out, while 
he placed one on the other side of the table, 
and began tapping it with his fingers, accord- 
ing to his custom. 

Miss Pavey looked at him timidly, and her 
breath came fast, for she was exceedingly 
nervous, and she dreaded that which she felt 
the banker was about to say. 

He hesitated for some few moments, glanc- 
ing at her and then out of the window, but 
at last he seemed to have made up his mind. 

" Miss Pavey," he said, **you are a very 
old friend of my daughter." 
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" Oh, yes, Mr. Penwynn ; you know I am ! " 
she cried. 

*'You take great interest in her welfare 
and happiness ? " 

" More I may say than in my own, Mr. 
Penwynn." 

*' You are a great deal about in the town 
too, now." 

" Yes, a great deal, Mr. Penwynn." 

" In fact you assist Mr. Lee a good deal — 
in visiting — and the like." 

"A great deal, Mr. Penwynn." 

" And therefore you are very likely to know 
the truth of matters that are going on in the 
place ? " 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Penwynn ; but what do you 
mean ? " 

" Simply this. Miss Pavey. I am a father, 
and you are a woman of the world — a middle- 
aged lady to whom I may speak plainly." 

" Mr. Penwynn I " cried the lady, rising. 

" No, no, don't rise, Miss Pavey, pray. 
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This is a matter almost of life and death. It 
is a question of Ehoda's happiness. I believe 
you love my child, and, therefore, at such a 
time, as I have no lady friends to whom I 
could speak of such a thing, I speak to you, 
our old friend, and Rhoda's confidant." 

*' But, Mr. Penwynn ! " cried the lady, with 
flaming cheeks. 

" This is no time, madam, for false senti- 
ment. We are both middle-aged people, and 
I speak plainly." 

" Oh, Mr. Penwynn ! " cried the lady, in- 
dignantly. 

" Tell me," he said sharply, "have you been 
making some communication to Rhoda." 

'* Yes," she said, in a whisper, and she 
turned away her face. 

*' Is that communication true ? " 

She looked at him for a few moments, and 
then said, — 

" Yes." 

" That will do, ma'am," he said, drawing 
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in his breath with a low hiss ; and, rising and 
walking to the window, he took no further 
notice of his visitor, who gladly escaped from 
the room. 

A few minutes later he rang the bell. 

" Send down and see if Dr. Rumsey is at 
home," he said. 

" The servant glanced at him to see if he 
was ill, left the room, and in half-an-hour 
the doctor was closeted with the banker in 
his study. 

" I'm a little feverish, Rumsey,'* said Mr. 
Penwynn, quietly ; " write me out a prescrip- 
tion for a saline draught." 

Dr. Rumsey asked him a question or two, 
and wrote out the prescription. The banker 
took it, and passed over a guinea, which the 
doctor hesitated to take. 

"Put it in your pocket, Rumsey," said 
his patient, dryly. " Never refuse money. 
That's right. Now I have a question or two 
to ask you." 
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" About the mine, Mr. Penwynn ? ** cried 
the doctor, piteously. " Yes, every sliilling 
of my poor wife's money ! Five hundred 
pounds. But I ought to have known better, 
and shall never forget it. Is there any 
hope ? '' 

'* I don't know," said the banker, coldly. 
" But it was not that I wanted to ask you. 
It was about Greoffrey Trethick." 

'' Curse Geoffrey Trethick for a smooth- 
tongued, heartless, brazen scoundrel ! " cried 
the doctor, rising from his generally calm 
state to a furious burst of passion. *' The 
money's bad enough. He swore to me, on 
his word of honour, that the mine would be 
a success, and I let myself be deceived, for I 
thought him honest. Now he has come out 
in his true colours." 

" That report about him then is true ? '* 

" True," cried the doctor, bitterly, " as true 
as truth ; and a more heartless scoundrel I 
never met." 
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" He denies it, I suppose ? " 

*' Denies it ? Of course : as plausibly as if 
he were as innocent as the little babe itself. 
That poor woman, Mrs. Mullion, is broken- 
hearted, and old Paul will hardly get over it. 
He has had a fit since." 

" Is — is there any doubt, Rumsey ? " said 
Mr. Penwynn, sadly. 

*' Not an atom,'' replied the doctor, " He 
has been my friend, and IVe trusted and be- 
lieved in him. I'd forgive him the affair over 
the shares, but his heartless cruelty here is 
disgusting — hush ! — Miss Penwynn ! " 

Rhoda had opened the door to join her 
father, when, seeing the doctor there, she 
drew back, but she heard his last words. 

" I won't keep you, Rumsey. That will 
do," 'said Mr. Penwynn, and, as the doctor 
rose to go, he turned to the banker, — 

" Is — is there any hope about those shares, 
Mr. Penwynn ? Will the mine finally pay ? " 
he said piteously. 
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" If it takes every penny IVe got to make 
it pay, Riimsey. — Yes/' said the banker, 
sternly. " I am not a scoundrel.'' 

'*No, no, of course not," cried the doctor, 
excitedly, as he snatched a grain of hope 
from the other's words. " But would you 
sell if you were me ? " 

" If you can find any one to buy — at any 
price — ^yes," said the banker, quietly ; and the 
grain of hope seemed to be snatched away. 

As the doctor was leaving, Rhoda lay - in 
wait to go to her father's room, but. the 
vicar came up, and she hastily retired. 

"Mr. Lee? What does he want?" said 
the banker, peevishly. " Where is he ? " 

" In the drawing-room, sir." 

Mr. Penwynn rose, and followed the man 
to where the vicar was standing by the 
drawing-room table. 

" You'll excuse me, Mr. Penwynn," he 
said, anxiously ; *' but is Mr. Trethick 
here?" 
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" No. I have been expecting him all the 
morning, Mr. Lee. May I ask why ? " 

The vicar hesitated, and the colour came 
into his pale cheeks. 

" I want to see him particularly, Mr. Pen- 
wynn." 

" May I ask why ? " 

''I think you know why, Mr. Penwynn. 
There's a terrible report about the mine. Is 
it true ? " 

''Too true," said the banker coldly. "And 
you have come to try and rise upon his fall," 
he added to himself, 

" Poor Trethick I " exclaimed the vicar ; 
*' and he was so elate and proud of his 
success. He is a brave fellow, Mr. Pen- 
wynn." 

" Indeed," said the banker, sarcastically. 
" Come, Mr. Lee, suppose you are frank with 
me. What of that other report ? " 

" It is a scandal — a> cruel invention," ex- 
claimed the vicar. ''I cannot, I will not 
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believe it. For heaven's sake keep it from 
Miss Penwynn's ears." 

The banker turned upon him sharply. 

" Why ? " he said abruptly. 

" Why ? " exclaimed the young vicar, 
flushing. " Mr. Peuwynn, can you ask me 
that ? " 

" Mr. Lee," said the banker, "I'd give a 
thousand pounds down to believe as you do. 
I have been waiting here all the morning for 
Mr. Trethick to come to me — to bring me, 
as he should, the bad news of the flooding of 
the mine, and, if it is necessary, to defend 
himself against this charge that is brought 
against him ; and he does not come. What 
am I to think?" 

" Think him innocent, Mr, Penwynn. I 
for one cannot believe such a charge to be 
true. But here is Mr. Trethick," he cried, 
as a hasty step was heard upon the gravel, 
and, without waiting to be announced, Geof- 
frey walked straight in. 
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The vicar started at his appearance, for 
he was haggard and his eyes red. He had 
evidently not been to bed all night, and his 
clothes were dusty and covered with red 
earth. There was a curious excited look, too, 
about his face, as he stared, from one to the 
other, and then said, hoarsely, — 

"Ruin, Mr. Penwynn; the mine is 
drowned." 

" So I heard, Mr. Trethick, before I was 
up," said the banker, coldly. 

" I sat by the fumace-fire aU night," said 
Geoffrey, in the same low, hoarse voice, try- 
ing to think it out, " for I know — I'll swear 
this is the work of some scoundrel ; and if I 
can prove it — " 

He did not finish, but stood with his fists 
clenched looking from one to the other. 

'*I've been asleep," he said, " and I'm not 
half awake yet. I felt half mad this morning. 
I drank some brandy to try and calm me, 
but it has made me worse." 
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" There is no doubt about that. We will 
talk about the mine some other time, Mr. 
Trethick/' said the banker. " Will you leave 
my house now ? You are not in a fit state 
to discuss matters." 

" Fit state ? " said Geoffrey. " Yes, I am 
in a fit state; but the accident has been 
almost maddening. No ; it was no accident. 
I'll swear it has been done." 

" Perhaps so," said the banker, calmly ; 
" but will you return to your apartments now. 
I will send for you to-morrow." 

''My apartments?" exclaimed GeoflTrey, 
with a harsh laugh. '* Where are they ? I 
have none now. Mr. Lee, will you give me 
your arm ; my head swims. Take me down 
to Rumsey's place. I'm going wrong I think 
— or something — there was — ^little brandy in 
the — in the — what was I saying — ^the men — 
bottle — furnace-house — I was — faint — Pen- 
gelly gave me — I — I — can't see — is — ^is it 
night? Fetch— Rhoda. I—" 
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He sank heavily upon the floor, for it was 
as he said. He had remained watching by 
the dying furnace-fire the whole night, and 
then, heartsick and faint, he had taken the 
little cup of brandy and water Pengelly 
handed to him, the remains of the bottle from 
which the two watchers had been drugged, 
and, little as he had taken, it had been enough 
to send him into a deep sleep, from which he 
had at last risen to hurry up to An Morlock 
— drunk, so the servants said. 

" Disgracefully intoxicated ! " Mr. Penwynn 
declared. 

The Eeverend Edward Lee said nothing, 
but sighed deeply and went his way, and 
Rhoda Penwynn was fetched down by her 
father, who took her to the drawing-room 
door, and pointed to where Geoffrey lay 
upon the carpet. 

" Your idol is broken, Rhoda," he said, 
in a low, stern voice. " We were both de- 
ceived." 
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" Oh, papa 1 is he ill ? " cried Rhoda ; and 
with all a woman's sympathy for one in dis- 
tress, she forgot the report she had heard, 
and was about to make for G-eofFrey's side. 

" 111 as men are who make brute beasts of 
themselves, my child. Come away, my girl, 
and let him sleep it off. Rhoda, you can be 
brave, I know : so show your courage now." 

She was ghastly pale, and she gazed from 
father to lover, hesitating whether she ought 
not to take Geoffrey's part against the whole 
world. 

Heart triumphed, and snatching away 
her hand as she was being led from the 
room, — 

" I'll never believe it, father," she cried. 
** Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey, speak to me. Tell 
me what is wrong ? " 

She had sunk upon her knees and caught 
the prostrate man's hand in hers, with the 
effect that he roused himself a little, and 
slightly turned his head. 
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" Mine's drowned/' he muttered. " Don^ 
worry — that brandy," 

" Yes, yes ; but you will soon put that 
right." 

" Put it right," he said, thickly. " Kb— 
shan't marry her — poor little Madge — I like 
little Madge — I'm sleepy, now." 

Geoffrey's hand fell from Rhoda's heavily 
upon the thick carpet, and she shrank away 
from him as if stung. Then her head drooped , 
her face went down into her hands, and as 
Mr. Penwynn stood watching her, she uttered 
a moan, rocking herself to and fro. 

This lasted but a few minutes, and then 
a curiously-hard, stern look came over her 
pale face, as she slowly rose from her knees, 
and went and placed her hands in those of 
her father, looking him full in the eyes ; and 
then, with the air of outraged womanhood 
lending a stem beauty to her face, she let 
him lead her to his study, where she sat with 
him, hardly speaking, till she heard it whis- 

VOTi. H. X 
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pered that Mr. Trethick had got up, and 
gone staggering out of the house. 

" Where did he go ? " said Mr. Penwynn,^ 
quietly. 

** Down to the hotel, sir." 

" That will do.*' 

Father glanced at daughter as soon as 
they were alone, when Rhoda left her seat 
and laid her hands upon his shoulder. 

** I don't feel well, dear," she said. '^ I 
shall go up to my room. Don't expect to 
see me again to-day, father, and don't be 
imeasy. You are right, dear," she said, with 
her voice trembling for a moment ; then, 
flinging her arms round his neck, she kissed 
him passionately. 

Mr. Penwynn held her to his breast, and 
returned her kisses. 

*''It is very, very hard to bear, father. 
Oh, don't— don't you think we may be mis- 
taken?" 

'' No," he said sternly ; *' I do not." 
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Rhoda heaved a bitter sigh, and then drew 
herself up, but bent down and kissed him 
once more. 

*^ I'm your daughter, dear," she said, with 
a piteous smile ; " but I'm going to be very 
brave. I shall be too proud to show every- 
thing I feel." 

She left the study and went up to her 
chamber, where she stood gazing from the 
window at the sunlit sea and glorious view 
of many-tinted rocks around the bay; but 
she could only see one thing now, and that 
was her broken idol as he had lain upon the 
floor below, and uttered the words, still burn- 
ing in her ears, full of pity for ** poor little 
Madge." 
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